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(LEVER FRENCH and GERMAN CORRE- 
SPON DENT, speaking boek fluently, aged 26. ten years’ experi- 
ce in first-class Houses of the Book and Printing Trade, seeks 

SITUATION. April or later. —Scuutre, care of Calmann Lévy, Paris, 


R. Auber 3. 
ARRISTER, Leader.’ Writer on leading Lanca- 


shire Brening © Paper ay we ence of Sub-Editing, desires 
tion of LEADE. Tieh e or AS! ISTANT EDITOR. Specimens. 
a references. —Address Barristsr, Athenzeum Press, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Chancery Lane, E. 


JOURNALIST, 40, exceptionally qualified and 
energetic. large exerience on London and otto Press as 
» Sub Editor. Manager, and London Cor 
in Lobby), seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Highest credentials iis nto ability 
and character.—Lex, Box 3494, Sell’s, Fleet Street, E.C 














YRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP WANTED by 

GENTLEMAN (27) with several years’ Journalistic experience. 
Shorthand ; good knowledge of French Own Remington Type-writer. 
Highest references.—G. F. Ocitvie, Holefield, Kelso. 





OUNG LADY, trained as Journalist, desires 

ENGAGEMENT as SECRETARY or ASSISTANT to Lady or 

Gentleman engaged in aoe or other Literary Work. sire es 
G. M., 18, Hanger Lane, Ealing, 


ANTED, ASSISTANT MASTER for LONDON- 

DERRY SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ART. Candidates must 

hold Certificates in Science Subjects I.. II., ITI, and the Art Class 

Teachers’ Certificate. Salary about 100/.—Further information to be 

obtained from the Secrerary, to whom applications, &c., should be 
sent on or before January 24. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

ay ie 8 Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 

Fe r Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 

Forty Students will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of 

State will offer them for T eA 3 Assistant 

Engineers in the Public Works De parcnieats and Three ‘Appolatments 

as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraphs Iepartment, One in the 

Accounts branch P.W.)D., and One in the Traffic Department, Indian 
State Railways.—For particulars apply to Secrerary, at College. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
\O couRT, LONDON, W., RE-OPENED for LEN’ aoe: Uap 
on TUESDAY, January 17. —Appli for nade t 
the Head Master, Mr. J. Bewsner, M. A., late Ganikan of Baltes College. 
Oxford. During the last School Year 21 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and ocd $54 and 19 gained admission into 
Woolwich and Sandharst. (During the last thirteen years 250 Open 
Scholarships have been taken by Poutees at Oxford and Cambridge. ) 
At the Apposition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul’s who had 
gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 30 who had Matri- 
culated at London ANd and 79 wee had qualified for Medical 
Regi who gained these 

















OUNG GENTLEMAN, 25, of education, Typist, 
seeks ENGAGEMENT as SECRE TARY to a Literary or il 
Man, or in Library.—Address Box 741, Willing’s, 125, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, a well-connected YOUTH as PUPIL 

in a first-class “acl gall rel FURNISHING and DECORATING 

BUSINESS. No premium.—Address B. N., care of Mather & Crowther, 
Limited, 10-12, New Bridge Street, : Cc. 


ANTED, ARTIST to make BLACK-and- 

WHITE DRAWINGS for WEEKLY PAPER.— y, with 

Specimens of ES oe Work (by letter only), to B.,6, Temple Reg 
Temple Avenue, 


PUBLISHING FIRM is desirous of SHARING 
their TRAVELLER with ANOTHER FIRM.—Apply R., 12, York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


A CLASSICAL SCHOLAR may earn a small fee 
for some VOCABULARY WORK.—Letter only to J. B., care of 
W. A. Davies, 582, Fulham Road, 8.W. 


ATALOGUING ASSISTANT WANTED in a 

PRIVATE LIBRARY. Salary 80. to 100/ , according to qualifica- 

tions and pal poner Employment for about One Year.—A ply, by 
letter only, with references, to H. Gurry, Esq., Sion College, E. 


] OROUGH of KING’S LYNN. 


WANTED, & competent man as CHIEF LIBRARIAN and SECRE- 
TARY. Salary 1001. perannum. Copies of cee and particulars 
as to character, ability, and experience, to be sent to Hon Secrerary or 
=. Pvsiic Lisrary, Town Hall, King’s Lynn, on or before 


QTREATHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIKS. 


ae STREATHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMISSIONERS invite 
ications for the position of CHIEF ASSISTANT in the TATE 
RARY, STREATHAM. 
Previous experience of Library Work necessary. Age not to exceed 
Oyears. Salary to commence at 90!. per annum. 
(in the Ca own handwriting), stating former 
experience, with copies of three recent testimonials, are to be for- 
led to the undersigned on or ety “cae , 1899. Personal 
canvassing will be deemed a disqualificat 
VERATY, ‘Clerk to the Commissioners. 
The Tate Library, Streatham, 8.W. 


GHEFFIELD SCHOOL BOARD, 


CENTRAL HIGHER SCHOOL. 

peemore as, REQUIRED for the CENTRAL HIGHER SCHOOL. 

per annum. The work of the School begins with 
‘Stan rv VI., and there is an Organized Science Section, a Commercial 
Section, and ‘a eg Class for Scholars desiring to Yen bibl ot 
Teachers, in addition to the Ordinary Classes for Sta VI. a 
Upwards. Total attendance over 1.200. Personal porn i wea dis- 
— —Forms of ghana which should be returned before 
e' 


ened foe 1899, may JNO. F. MOSS, Clerk. 
Board Offices, January 19, 1899. 


[82 HARPUR TRUST, BEDFORD. 












































The Office of HEAD MISTRESS of the HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 
is VACANT. The Head Mistress will receive a fixed salary of 200/.a 
year nan a Capitation Fee of 3/. on the First Hundred Scholars, and 
2l, on the Second Hundred, and 1/. on the Scholars over 200. ‘The 
cass of Scholars at eee is 579. ieee to commence May 2, 1899. 
Twenty printed copies o to be sent, on 
or before February 4, 1800, toA H. ALcaN, Clerk of the ger Trust, 

“a from whom further 








n be is 
0 personal application be made by any Candidate to any member 


that n 
of the Governing y Order, 
A. H. ALLEN, Clerk of the Trust. 
Harpur Trust, Bedford, January 5, 1899. 


NZw 8 0 UT H WALES. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 

Applications are invited for the above position from University 

Graduates under 35 years of age. Salary 900/ per an annum. Pension 

. per annum on retirement, under certain conditions, after 20 years’ 

ce. Duties to commence on June 1, 1899. 100/. allowed for passage 


expenses to Sydney. 

of di duties, &c., can be obtained 
from Sir DanrEL a ma o C.MG_, Acting Agent-General oe 
New South Wales, 9, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8. 
whom applications, ‘stating age, and acc accompanied by eight’ copies a 
me testimonial submitted, must be sent not later than February 18, 














Boys 
successes had recetved nine aneaye colander at Colet Court. 


N OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD. — HOME 

SCHOOL for GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, January 23. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, 
Prof John Ruskin, Miss M. Shaw Lefevre and others.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss Hreten E. Barnes. 





A RTIST, highest Diplomas and 136 Royal Honours, 

RECEIVES STUDENTS. Figure and Design. Illustrating. 
Lectures given at Schools of Art; also Correspondence.—Address 
Srvpio, 13, Lincoln Street, Chelsea, London. 





‘['YPE-WRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 

words inclusive. Typist can attend Authors and others at very 
moderate rates. Work prompt and confidential.—Cuas. Kuinsnorrt, 
72, Honley Road, Catford. 


T'YPE-WRITING quicklyand accurately executed, 

10d. per 1,000 words. Also Typing from Dictation. French 
Translations and Secretarial Wo1k.—Miss G., 93, Canfield Gardens, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


TYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and ASSISTAN'TS.—Authors’ MSS. 1s. per 1.000 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss 
Es, West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
econ i, A 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Dutch end Portuguese Translator and Indexer to the India 
Office. Permanent Staff of Trained English and Foreign Secretaries. 
Expert Stenographers and Typists sent out for Temporary Work. 
Verbatim French and German Reporters for Congresses, &e. Literary 
and Commercial Translations into and from all Languages. Specialities : 
Portuguese, Dutch. Flemish. and Italian. Indexing of Scientific and 
Medical Books. Libraries Catalogued. 


GECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Special Course of 
Training. comprising Indexing, Shorthand, Type-Writing, and 
General Business Methods. Pupils Trained on actual Work at the 
Secretarial Bureau, 9, Strand, and at the India Office. 








wore 








Loon. .—FINISHING EDUCATION for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN of good position. 
Every advantage for Music, Art, and Languages ; Training for 
Society ; Riding ; Tennis. 
Address Lavy Parncipat, Oakfield, West Dulwich. 


DUCATION.—Best place in BRITTANY.— 
Preparation for all Public Exams. French Professor. Only 
limited number ass era eae aes —List of 
t on application 

toJ. 8. De oar S Petit Verger, St. “German, Ille et *Vilaine, France. 


N ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 
SCHOOL AGENCY.—English and hoot Governesses and 
Visiting Teachers introduced for Home and Abroad; oo — 
Secretaries. ae eeeeey Workers, Com] nions, Chaperons. Schools and 
OLIDAY ENGAGEMENTS RE- 














1 Hom 
QUIRED.—l41, Regent Street, W. 


DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be bles (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive red eros knowledge of 

the best Schools ‘tor Ro s and Girls, and successful ‘lutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


HEBREW.—Prof. S. SCHECHTER, M.A. Litt.D. 

The Professor will LECTURE DURING the CURRENT TERM on 
‘The Book of Genesis’ (FRIDAYS, 10 a.m.) and ‘The Original Hebrew 
of the Wisdom of Ben Sira’ (THURSDAYS, 6 p.™.). 

The PUBLIC ee fRODUCTORY PA ENE cm ‘The Study of 
Hebrew in its Early Documents’ will given on THURSDAY, 
January 26, at 6 p.m. T. GREGORY Fos TER. Acting Secretary. 


S': BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


PRELININARY. SCIRSTTEPIC CLASS. 
Pal Pts ATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
f the P and Intermediate B.Sc. 
j a ne a of the University of London are held throughout the year. 
Attendance in this Class counts as part of the Five Years’ Curriculum. 
Fee for the whole Course, 211. ; iS he 18s. to Students of the Hos- 
pital; or Single Subjects may be ta 
For further particulars apply . “the WARDEN OF THE COLLEGE, 8t. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. London. E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


eg bechenem ng ey —GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Pro EBSCH D., will deliver FOUR LECTURES on 
WEDNESDAY EVENINGS. (January 25, February 1 and 22, March 8) 
at 8.30, as unde er: 

land 2. ‘Leben u uni Werke a des 6sterreichischen Lord Byron.’ 

3. ‘ Walter von der Vogelweid 

4. ‘History of an Apocryphal “Letter of Jesus Christ on the Observa- 
tion wd bes Sabbath.’ 




















free 


CIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART REGISTRY. 
—Scientists, Artists. Journalistic Work. Secretaryships. Mod. 
fees. Select.—F. H. Car.istx, M.A., 8, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet St , London. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD.—Director, 

C. ORD, M.A., Scholastic Agency. Collations, Extracts, and 

Pl Educational Advice. Clerical Duty. Temporary and Per- 
manent.—Publishing Office of the INFORMATION GAZETTE. 


T° AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routledge & Sons, 

Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to disposing of 
them. From his long experience in the Publishing Trade Mapes 

Routledge bas special facilities for placing Literary Work, Advisin 

to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on app! bog 

tion.—1], Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


peiedeapengead AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH NASH 

to ES that he has COMMENCED BUSINESS as an 

AU" THOS AGENT. From his intimate knowledge of the Publishing 

Trade he is well qualified to undertake the advantageous disposal of 
MSS., and will be glad to hear from Authors with this view. 


Address Amberley House. Norfolk Street, Strand. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS pl 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Produc tax: Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on a to 
Mr. A. M. Buroues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 

















9, Hart Srreet, Bioomssury, Lonvon. 


R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 

Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of —— 

Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. begs to announce that he has 

RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own account, and 

will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


y i AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The UNI- 

VERSITY PRESS undertakes the Printing and Publishing oe 
Works of Fiction and of Scientific Books for Authors and Publishe 
—Inquiries and MSS. should be oes to the Manacer, University 
Press, Limited, Watford, London. 


& MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Pro operties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








I ANDERSON & Co., Advertising fae, 
te 14, Sets aber STREET, CHARING CROSS, 
City Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREE’ r 
a Advertisements at ng ype de possible prices. special terms to 
C., 1 





2, and 3 will be delivered in German. Ad 


(without 1 Payment or Ticket). 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Acting Secretary. 





ECTURES on GREEK VASES at UNI- 
4 VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Prof. ERNEST GARDNER 
will give a COURSE of LECTURES o1 nm GREEK VASES on MONDAYS 
at 4 P.m., Ape are by DEMONSTRA’ TIONS in the BRITISH 
MUSEUM on MONDAYS and WEDNESDAYS at 230 p.m. First 
Lecture (open to the Public without Payment or Ticket)on MONDAY, 
ri Fee: For Lectures, ll. 1s.; for Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions, 8. 6d. 


ECTURES in GREECE.—Prof. ERNEST 
4 GARDNER will LECTURE in ATHENS and on other Sites in 
GREECE in APRIL. Fee 2. 2s. Applications should be made as soon 


as possible. 
or Prospectus apply to the Secrerary, University College, Gower 


Street, W.C. 

ISS DREWRY’S HOME COURSES of 
LECTURES on the ENGLISH meee TERATURE of the EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY and on WOR) ORTH will BEGIN on 
JANUARY 25 and 24. She wishes to rae these in other parts of 
London. She has time for more Schools and Private Pupils.—143, King 
Henry's Road, London, N.W. 

















Catalogues, 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


premrered eee on moderate terms. 
GUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


I ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS.—Fine condi- 

tion. CATALOGUE 80 Illustrated with 21 Reproductions of 
Unique Kooks or Remarkable Historical Bindings.—J. Pearson & Co., 
5, Pall Mall Place. 


] ENTLEY’S REMAINDERS.—Send for LIST of 
the important Books which we have just purchased. Stock in 
Gav & Birp, Bedford 








many cases below Twenty Copies.—London: 
Street, Strand. 


KF RENCH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS of the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—A comprehensive CATALOGUE 
(with a Prefatory Note), containing the Chef-d’auvres of the best 
Eighteenth-Century French Artists and Engravers.—J. Pearson & Co., 
5, Pall Mall Place. 
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OLD BOOKS. RARE BOOKS. 
CHOICE BOOKS. QUAINT BOOKS. 
TYPOGRAPHY. TOPOGRAPHY. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, &c. 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. Pronounced to 

be = most Original and Interesting List issued. 364 es, 8VO. 

with 370 Reproductions of Plates, Portraits, and Title- _ post free, 
6s. (which sum is deducted from the first tata of Ws. 

Picxerinc & Cuatro, Anti k sell 

66, Haymarket, St. James's, omine, S.W. 


ARE OLD BOOKS, Manuscripts, 
Prints, fine Illuminated Missals, Incunabula, 
Etchings, &c., always BOUGHT for CASH.—Report to 
JACQUES ROSENTHAL, Bookseller and Printseller, 
Karl Str. 10, Munich, Bavaria. 


ARGE STOCK of RARE OLD BOOKS and 
4 MANUSCRIPTS, Incunabula, fine Illumi d Missals, Bindi 
Etchings, Maps, &c. CATALOGUES post free on application. 
Kindly send desiderata to 
JACQUES ROSENTHAL, Bookseller aie Printseller, 
Kar! Str. 10, Munich, Navaria. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAILN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Kooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpec!. 








Bindings, 
Old Prints, 

















NEW CATALOGUE. 


ATALOGUE (No. 48, 40 pp. 8vo.), containing 
RARE, VALUABLE, and * USEFUL BOOKS, ANCIENT and 
MODERN, in all Classes of Literature. Specialities : Title 
(Second Portion of Collection) and Bath and Somerset Books. CATA- 
LOGUES gratis and post free to Collectors.—B. & J. Fr “MEEHAN, 
Export Booksellers, Bath. 





Now ready. 
ATALOGUE No. 25.—Lucas’s Mezzotints after 
Constable—Hogarth’s Engraved Works—Prout’s aap phs— 
Kelmecot gs after Turner—Drawings of the Early yo school— 
scott Press Books—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post Sixpence. 
‘Wa. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


b G.I 8s & ELV E Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
RECENT CATALOGUES.—BOOKS and MSS. (No. 90), post free, 6d. 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS and PRIN'TS (No. 6), post free, 3d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitnert & Frevp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 

matter what the Subject. Write me. n get you any Book 

ever published. Please state wants. el Great Bookshop, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Ww inart » ”* 2.8 LA © RT 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; also for any curio or object of interest 
under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, 
nine times exe of ten, to supply these wants. She has the largest 

bl f Miscell Bijouterie in the world, and is alwaysa 
ready, or-—rh and liberal buyer for prompt cash. 




















“A MIGHTY BOOK HUNTRESS.”—Confirmation by a gentleman 

of supreme eminence. 

Sir Harry Portann, QC., says:—‘‘He in fact wrote it so that she 
might use it, as he considered the books a great find....She will have 
achieved a wonderful success in book finding.” 

Ifa book exists for sale in any nook on earth Miss MILLARD (who 
positively will not fail) will find it; nothing daunts her in this fascinat- 
ing literary sport. Address all wants 

Miss CLARA MILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex. 





OOKCASES.—Great variety, NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at very moderate prices.—A r. AVANT, 
232, Tottenham Court Koad, W. Also a quantity of Tiliee Tables. 


A NCIENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS 

PURCHASED : at the highest ay for CASH by SPINK & SON, 
the oldest 
Piccadilly, London, W. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The geste pets PRESS, Ltd , Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street London, E .) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 








$ and Dealers in England, 17 and 18, 








MPHACKERAY HOTEL (Temperance), 


Facing the British Museum. 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


Rida newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
e requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan. 
te of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


ee Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
* BPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
D SMOKING ROO MS. 
All Floors sme Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 


rietor—J. TRUSLOV. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London” ee 





THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS 
of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS 
from the PARIS SALONS. 


Numerous Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, 
Walnut, and other Hard Woods are on View. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art 
Character, and prove acceptable Presents. They are 
eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, 
Boudoir, Dining-Room, Shooting- Box, &e. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready. New Kdition of 160 es. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For con- 
venience of reference, the Publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 

(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
Inspection invited, 
REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/. 








[Now 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Japanese Paper, imperial folio, limited to 60 
Cagis, 4l. per Part (all subscribed); EDITION DE 

LUXH, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies, 27. per Part. Part I. now ready. 


ready, 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLK, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSBLS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
eta BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE oF 
ALL THE BEST 


SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum. TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY; n.p.—T 
(for weekly exchange of Books may daauh 4. ‘san = 


hi f 
from TWO” au innas 4 SCRIPTION and thus lessen 
the Cost of Carriage. 


annum, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


COUNTRY 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address, 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


L ON D at BRARY, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W 
Patron—H.R. a THE PRINCE. OF Ww ALES, KG. 
Preside E STEPHEN, Esq. 
ice Pres idents—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P.; 
the Right R ang the Lord ne of London ; Herbest Spencer, Esq. ; 
e Right Hon. H. Lecky. M = oa 
stees— Tight A, Sir M. Grant 


*rru Duff ; 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Kart. M P ; Right . Earl of Rosebery. 
‘The Library contains about | 190,000 V" olumes of Ancient and Modern 





bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to al 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from ‘Ten till hal 
it Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; 
embers, lés. C. IT. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and a, 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PA" feel TS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical. &c., Association, 

Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “Tri- 
form, London.”’ Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard 


T UNBRIDGE WELLS.—WINTER APART. 
ct A Yew minutes walk from the Fantiles, Common, and Stations 
Winter Terms.—K. re 18, Claremont Road, Tunbridge | Wells. 














Sales by Anction. 
The late HAROLD FREDERIC. 


M R. W. HADLOW has been instructed to 
SELL ae oa 5 Lots, the COLLECTION of STAMPS, 
BRITISH, co! and FOREIGN, of the late HAROLD 
FREDERIC. The Bale will take place in the Arbitration Room, 
63-64, Chancery Lane, on February 9 and 10, at 6 o’clock 

ues sent post free on application to the Auctioneer at 331, 
Strand (First Floor). 


MESSES. HODGSON beg to announce the fol- 
lowing SALES by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery 
Lane, W.C., commencing at 1 o’clock each day :— 


On TUESDAY, January 24, and Two Following 
Days. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of & 
GENTLEMAN, deceased (by order of the Executors), com) rising 
Taisnierii Opus M and Vertue’s Heads, 
Large Paper—Van Hulle, Soiees Illustres—Boydell’s Shakespeare, 
9 vols.—Latham’s Birds, u vols.—Punch, 1841 to 1898, 115 vols.—Hut- 
chinson’s Durham, 3 vols. irge Paper—Seott's Novels, 36 vols— 
Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses, 1885—Froude’s Remains, 4 vols. 
Literature—Naval and Military Books Ae 








—French and German 
h Letters—Coloured Prints—Framed Engravings—Two Neat 
Bockeases—Shop Counter, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


at WEDNESDAY, February 1, and Following 

POPULAR MODERN BOOKS, including Copies of King’s Study- 
Bo Pook of Architecture, 4 vols. (121. 12s.)\—Audsley’s Polychromatic 
Decoration (31 )—Paxton’s Fiower Garden, 3 vols. (31 3s. )—Roberts's 
Holy Land (2l. 14s.)—Lawson’s Scotland (37. 10s.)—Lee’s Polyglot 
Bible, 2 vols. (41 i )—Cassell’s London, 4 vols.— Picturesque Australia, 
4 vols.— United States, 3 vols.—Photos of Scenery (3/. 3s.), many iP 
morocco and other bindings—160 McAlpine’s Botanical and other 
Atlases (7s. 6d. to 15s.)—1,000 Lazarus’s English metas (5s, )—250 
Leaders of Modern Industry (7s. 6d.)—290 Sir R. ‘Temple's Life. 2 vols. 
irate eee, Suet ety (Sin Ahi 
Biography, Trave! oet ma, Arc! . 

wees Si and r'Belentife ! Manuals—about 7,000 Kailway 
Volumes (2s, and 1s.)—Children’s Scrapbooks, &c. 





Catalogues forwarded on application. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
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Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, a aan Ctl 47, Page ght nye 
J rr an ‘ollowing y.a - o'cloc’ 
oo es BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE 


Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 





Miscellaneous Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, 
on THURSDAY, January 26, and Following aes at ten Saaitee » ast 
1 o'clock pre recisely, MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY, including a 
small Collection of Antique Silver, the Seaueeer of a GENTLEMAN 
who is going Abroad, consisting of ‘tea and Coffee Services, Cream 
Ewers, Salvers, Spoons and Forks, a handsome Three-light Candelabrum, 
&e. —Sheftield Plate—Jewellery, comprising Diamond Kings, Scarf Pins, 
Necklets, &c.—Antique China; also Miniatures—Carvings—Battersea 
Enamels—Coins—Lace—Needlework—Antique Flint Lock Pistols, &c.— 
and Furniture, of Shippendale, and Carved 
Oak Chairs, Sideboards, Bookcases, Card ‘iables, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 
Ex-Libris. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W. 


1) 
on MONDAY, January 30, at ten minutes past 1 o’cloc wart hey pet On 
COLLECTION of EX-LIBRIS, comprising many rare Da and other 


Plates. 


Fe 








Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 





Musical Instruments and Music. 


N ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, January 31, and Following Day, at half-past 12 o'clock pre- 
cisely, MUSICAL INSTRU MENTS, ae Grand and Cottage 
Pianofortes by ee Broadwood, Cra Bord, Wornum, &c.— 
Harmoniums and Organs—Jouble and Single ere Harps—Italian 
and other Violins, eres Neate ncn and eae e-Basses, with the 
Bows, Cases, and Fittings—a rge and 
Guitars — Brass and Wood Wind Ben I - Boosey, Potter, 
Hilyard, Besson, Hawkes, Courtois, &c.—and a small Library of Music. 

Catal on iene 











Scarce Engravings, 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, es 

on FRIDAY, February 3, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of scarce ENGRAVINGS, both Framed and in the 
Eons, consisting of Mezzotint Portiaits after Reynolds, J. R. 
smith, V. Green, Kneller, Lawrence, Hoppner, Earlom, many being in 
Proof States—Fancy Subjects, Principally printed in Colours, by and 
after Adam, Buck, Bartolozzi. Cosway, Conde, Cipriani, Angelica 
Kaoffman, Morland, Gainsborough, &c.—and a few choice Views of 











London. 
Catalog’ in prep 
Valuable Botanical and 4X ll Library of the late 
Cc. EDDIDGE: -. removed from Hackney. 


ESSRS. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester uare, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, February 14, and I'wo Following Days, at 10 minutes 
st 1 o'clock’ precisely, the Seer BOTANICAL and MISCEL- 
ANEOUS LIBRARY of the late C. LODDIDGE, Esq., comprising 
Works in Natural History ay  Gaanral Literature, and a 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine, 93 vols.—Paxton’s 's Magazine of Bota 
Sloane's Jamaica — Elliott’s Botany of South Cnselinn <= Findley’: 
Rosarum Monographia—VParkinson’s Herball —Roxburgh’s Plants of 
Coromandel—Plantes des Brasiliens—Andrews’s Engravings of Heaths, 
4 vols.—Gerarde’s Herball, ae tes et Chilensis. 4 vols.— 
Sowerby’s Flora A egisier, 74 vols.— 
Flora of North America—Andrews' ‘8 Roses and Geraniums—Chandler's 
Illustrations of Camelias—Voyages and Travels—Standard Works in 
English and Foreign Literature—Autograph Letters, &c. 
Catalogues in preparation. 


FRIDAY NEXT. 

400 Lots of M Ul Effects, including Musical Instru- 
ments —  E eatite Apparatus — ‘Books—Pictures — Lanterns 
and Slides—Cameras and Lenses, and other Photographic 
Accessories, §c. 

Me. J. C, STEVENS will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above, at 12.30 precisely. 

Pi view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 











MONDAY, February 6.— Curiosities, 
Me. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Grea’ ms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden 
above, at half-past ry o'clock precisely, an important COLLECTION of 
OLD INDIAN ARMS and ARMOUR—Relics from Benin City—the 
east — worn by King Charles II.—China—Paintings—Old 
ks, 
jn aad the Saturday prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
gues 


A Portion of the ee: of tors late JOHN LEITSOM 


sq. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY. WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by ‘AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welling- 

ton Street, Strand, W.C.,on TUESDAY, January 24, and Two Follow- 

ing Days, at lo selock precisely. BOOKS and MAN USCRIPTS, ere 
a PORTI ON of the IBRABY of the late JOHN LETTSOM ELL 


i767—-Ceavres. + 
Molieére, Plates by Setar 6 a 
etamorphoses d@’Ovide aay PAbbE Banier, 4 vols., N '67-71—Row- 
landson’s Loyal Volunteers—L’Heptameron de Margu~ rite de Valois, 
First Edition—Fables de Lafontaine, Plates by Oudry, 4 vols , 1756-9— 
a and Classical Books, Poetry, Biography, &c.; the PROPERTY 
ALFRED WESTBY, Esq., =, Karly Devotional Books, 
Hits 8 Scala Perfectionis, “hiack Le ynkyn de Worde, 1533, and 
other reatises; and other Properties, including Books of 
Sasblomns Lena Lilford’s British Birds — Manuscripts by § 
Do jale—the Writings of Swinburne, Rossetti, A. Lang, First Editions 
peelings Departmental Ditties, First Edition—French Illustratea 
racts relating to Ireland, to Oliver Cromwell and the Civil 
we Bible, 1550—Lysons’s Environs of London, extra 
ilustrated—Sporting Books, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
_— CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 





ek 5 vols, 














VPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 387, JANUARY, 1899, 8vo. price 6s. 

The UNREST in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

BURNEJONES: his ETHICS and ART. 

STONEWALL JACKSON. 

PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

The WRITINGS of WAGNER. 

SLAVERY in MODERN SCOTLAND. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 

PLUNKET?! and CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 

The REFORM of the LAW of EVIDENCE. 

RECENT SPORTING ADVENTURE in the OLD WORLD. 

. The UNITED STATES as a MILITARY POWER. 

12. SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN and the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


‘HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Number 53. JANUARY. Royal 8vo. price 5s. 
itis by 8. R. GARDINER, DCL. ere D., 
Fellow of Merton cous Oxford ; 
REGINALD L. PUOLE, M.A PhD, Fellow of Sehtaten College and 
Lecturer in Diplomatic he the University of Oxford. 


PRAT ep Ep 


— 
ar) 





1. Articles. 
METHODS of EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. A.C. 
Headlam. 


The BEGINNINGS of WESSEX. By W. H. Stevenson. 
The ADMINISTRATION of the NAVY from the reed 
TION to the REVOLUTION. ByJ.R. Tanner. Part I 
The SWEDISH LEGEND in GUIANA. By the Rev. 
mundson. 

2. Notes and Documents —The English cocenes in the Reign of Atel 
By A. Ballard.—The Landing of Queen Isabella in 1326. B H. 
Round —Account of Money see in the Cromwellian Ah. ot 4 
and Resettlement of Ireland. By C. H Firth —Blake at Leghorn. 
By Samuel R. rdiner, D.C.L.—The Despatches of Colonel 
Thomas Graham on the Italian Campaign of 1796-7. By J. Holland 
Rose. Part I. 

3. Reviews of Books.—4. Notices of Periodicals.—5. List of Recent Historical 
Publications. 

Longmans, Green & Co. London, New York, and Bombay. 


YHE RELIQUARY and ILLUSTRATED 
ARCHZOLOGIST. Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. 
Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. 

The JANUARY Part contains— 
ON the DECORATION of a SCOTTISH DISTAFF. By Fred. R. Coles, 
F.S.A.Scot. 11 Ilustrations. 
ON SOME INTERESTING ESSEX BRASSES. By Miller Christy and 
- Porteous. 11 Illustrations. 
The KOSI PESHITTA. By F. F. Irving, B.D. 2 Illustrations. 

ON the DISCOVERY of a ROMAN TESSELATED FLOOR at 
LEICESTER. By W. Trueman Tucker, F.G.8. 4 Illustrati ns. 
Sone and CHANCES of a MONASTERY. ByS. M. Crawley 

evey. 
The SYMBOLISM of SOME CORNISH BENCH ENDS. 11 Illustrations. 
The PORTRAITURE of ENGLISH COINS. By J. Russell Larkby. 
PRE-NORMAN CROSS-SHAFT at CAMBUSNETHAN, LANARKSHIRE. 
TOMBSTONE at HOLGATE —The ROMAN CORN MILL. 
aa tr NEW PUBLICATIONS.—NEWS ITEMS and COM- 
c. 


ED ’ 


oll 





“The best antiquarian magazine in this country....Every page 
invites one’s attention, and, attracting it, retains it. British Architect. 


London: Bemrose & Sons, Limited, 23, Old Bailey. 
Monthly, price ls. 6d. 
THE yaa ab JOURNAL 


THE JANUARY NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 
Contents. 
pee of —- the TESTY. Full-Page Etching after G. H. 
uy; 

A SERIES of DRAWINGS in COLOUR by ROBERT SAUBER. 

ROBERT SAUBER. By A. L. — With 9 Illustrations. 

GEORGE BOUGHTON. R An Appreciation. By Miss Marion 
Hepworth Dixon. With 8 Tiustrations. 

The COLOUR PRINTING of TEXTILES at MESSRS. WARDLE'S 
WORKS, LEEK, STAFFS. By the late Gleeson White. With 
8 Lllustrations. 

TINTAGEL. By J. Rankin. With 8 Illustrations by F. W. Sturge. 

INDUSTRIAL ART. With 8 Illustrations. 

SOME AUTUMN EXHIBITIONS. By R. A. M. Stevenson. Illustrated. 

PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS at the WHITWORTH INSTITUTE. 
Illustrated. 

PASSING EVENTS. Illustrated. 

RECENT ARTISTIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Each Subscriber to, or Purchaser of, the ART JOURNAL for 1899 is 
entitled to claim a c copy of the large Premium Etching (about double 
the size of a page the Graphic) after the picture specially painted 
for the ART JOURNAL by Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A., entitled 
‘HELENA and HERMIA’ (from ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’) on 
payment of 2s. together with the Twelve Monthly Vouchers (January 


to December 
London: J. 8. Virtue & Co., Limited, 26, Ivy Lune, E.C. 


Y\HE SCHOOL BOARD GAZETTE, 
The Official Urgan of the Association of School Boards 
(England and Wales). 


Monthly, price ls. net, No. 1, JANUARY, now ready. 
Contents. 











INTRODUCTION.—NOTES. 
SPECIAL MEETING of the ASSOCIATION of SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Authorities for Secondary Education 
The Science and Art Department Sert Clause VII. 
The Board of Education Bill. 


The TRAINING of TEACHERS. 
STREET TRADING by CHILDREN. 
EDUCATION for the DEAF and DUMB (Police Court Proceedings). 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE CERTIFICATES. 

London : Published for the Association by Bemrose & Sons, Limited, 
23, Uld Bailey ; and Derby. 





mais ATE a a a gS ae 
On MONDAY, January 23, PORCELAIN, 

OBJECTS of ART, and FURNIT 

-. On WEDNE ESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 

Serial Sa Stade nate Sasori, ge germ 

wot SATURDAY, sas 28, ANCIENT and 

on RES G8, and SCULPTURE, the Property 





ORIEN G’S QUARTERLY. 
A Journal devoted to Art, Archzology, and Heraldry. 
No. IX, now ready, price 6d., contains :— 
GREEK TERRA-COTTA FIGURINES. With 2 Collotype Illustrations. 
NEW SEAL of the ARCHBISHOP of CAPE TOWN. Illustrated. 
The DIJON STATUETTES. With 4 Illustrations on Wood. 
ANCIENT SEALS and SIGNET RINGS. Continued. 
NOTES and QUERIES. 
Thomas Moring, 52, High Holborn, W.C. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— 


NEW WORK BY 
THE REV. CANON PAGE ROBERTS. 
On FEBRUARY 1, crown 8vo. 6s. 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: 


CONFORMITY AND 
CONSCIENCE. 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A. 


Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, 


Author of ‘ Law and God,’ ‘ Reasonable Service,’ ‘ Liberalism 
in Religion,’ &c. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


NOW READY, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The VIRGINIANS. With 20 Full- 


Page Illustrations, 6 Woodcuts, a Photogravure, and a 
New Portrait. 
*,* A Volume will be issued each subsequent Month until 
the’ entire Edition is completed on April 15, 1899. Prospectus, 
with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 





ATHE. 'NV_4EUM.—“ One of the most notable books of the 
season.” 


A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of ‘The Diction- 
ary of National Biography.’ With 2 Portraits of 
Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and 
Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. THIRD 
EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Unquestionably one of the most re- 
markable achievements of modern English scholarship.”” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An indispensable work 
to the Shakespearian student; indeed, the classic of the 
subject.’ 


The CRUISE of the ‘“‘ CACHALOT” 
ROUND the WORLD after SPERM WHALES. By 
FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. The volume includes 
a Letter to the Author from RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With 8 Illustrations and a Chart. Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ACADEMY.—‘‘Mr. Bullen has given us in these pages 
an epic of whaling, and has presented it with that forceful- 
ness and simplicity with which the epic is associated......The 
book is real, authentic, a piece of life.’ 

COUNTRY LIFE.—“ Of a truth this is one of those rare 
men who possess the divine gift of description, of making 
creatures live and die b:fore our eyes, though the page be 
but printed.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE HANDSOME BRANDONS’’ 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of ‘ The Way of a Maid,’ ‘Ob, what a Plague is 
Love,’ &e. 





NEW NOVEL BY SIR WM. MAGNAY. 


On JANUARY 26, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PRIDE OF LIFE. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of ‘ The Fall of a Star.’ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
The QUEEN’S TWIN. By Miss Sarah Orne Jewett. 
The ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. XXXVI.-XLIV. 
LITTLE HOLLAND HOUSE. 
A WEST-COUNTRY WIT. By Sir Robert Edgcumbe. 
The FLYING SQUADRON. By E. and H. Heron. 
A SUMMER TRIP to CHINESE THIBET. By Mrs. 
Archibald Little. 
SENTIMENT and ‘“‘FEELIN’.” By M. E. Francis. 
bi PRECURSORS of DANTE. By Miss Eleanor 
ull, 
The HUMOURS of SCHOOL INSPECTION. 
LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. 6-10. By S. R. Crockett. 
At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents on JANUARY 26. 








London : 
SMITH, ELDER &.CO,.15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


6s 1812.” 
NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA. 


By VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. 


Translated by S. F. CORKRAN and 
C. J. LLESTRANGE. 
With 50 Illustrations from the Author’s Pictures. 
1 vol. [Next week. 


MARYSIENKA: Marie de la Grange 
d’Arquien, Queen of Poland, and Wife of 
Sobieski, 1641-1716. By K. WALISZEWSKI, 
Author of ‘Peter the Great.’ Translated by 
Lady MARY LOYD. With Portrait. 1 vol. 
12s. net. 

Mr. W.L. Courntvey, in the Daily Telegraph.— 
“M. Waliszewski’s book is one of those somewhat 
rare studies in the byways of history which is of 
real value. He constructs a scene out of a few 
sentences in a correspondence ; he makesacharacter 
out of stray references in contemporary chronicles. 
But the scenes are vivid and the characters live.” 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: Artist, 
Thinker, and Man of Science. Authorized 
Translation from the French of EUGENE 
MUNTZ, Member of the Institute of France, 
&e. With many beautiful Illustrations. Uni- 
form in size with Michel’s ‘Rembrandt.’ 2 vols. 
21. 2s. net. 

Atheneum.—“ The general reader will find a pic- 
ture of the master skilfully placed before him, and 
the student will certainly recognize the good taste, 
sound judgment, learning, and industry displayed.” 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO 
(MOGREB-EL-ACKSA). By R. B. CUNNING- 
HAME GRAHAM. With a Portrait. 1 vol. 
8vo. 9s. 

Daily Chronicle-—“One of the most brilliant 
and fascinating books of travel published in recent 
times. The keenness of observation, the biting 
clearness of presentment, irresistibly remind one of 
Diaz and Maupassant.” 


CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count 


PIER PASOLINI. Abridged and Translated by 
PAUL SYLVESTER. Illustrated with numer- 
ous Reproductions of Original Pictures and 


Documents. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 
Daily Telegraph.—“The quality of the book 


makes it bright and not too serious reading. while at 
the same time it gives us a faithful presentment of 
one of the most picturesque and tragic figures of 
history.” 


THE WORKERS. An Experiment 
in Reality— The West. By WALTER A. 
WYCKOFF, Author of ‘The Workers—The 
East.’ With Illustrations. 1 vol, 3s. net. 


CAN WE DISARM? By J. McCabe 
and GEORGES DARIEN. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. 


THE NEWEST NOVELS. 
RED ROCK. By T. Nelson Page. 


Illustrated. 1 vol. 6s. 

Daily Telegraph—* Not often has an author 
chosen the period immediately following the fall of 
the Confederates as the subject for his pen. The 
theme is a most attractive one, and Mr. Page has 
done full justice to it.” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. By Eliza- 
BETH ROBINS (C., E. Raimond). 1 vol. 6s. 
e [ Third Impression. 
Wiener Tageblatt.—“ The latest female portrait in 
English literature for which you may with confi- 
dence prophesy a niche in the gallery of the im- 
mortals is contained in ‘The Open Question.’ The 
London press has, with no justification, traced in 
‘The Open Question’ the influence of Ibsen ; the 
only thing that Elizabeth Robins has in common 
with Ibsen is her courage to approach as an artist 
the profoundest problems of life,” 
By Harold 


GLORIA MUNDL 
FREDERIC. 1 vol. 6s. [Second Impression. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Mr. Harold Frederic has here 
achieved a triumph of characterization rare indeed 
in fiction, even in such fiction as is given us by our 
greatest.” 


THE RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS. 
7 4 C. J. CUTCLIFFE-HYNE. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. [ Wednesday. 


London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 
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MACMILLAN & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


PART II. NOW READY. 


MEMORIALS of the EARL of SELBORNE. 


With 2 Portraits. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
Part I. 1766-1865, in 2 vols. 25s. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“The work of editing has been done, as before, with tact and discrimination, by Lady 
Sophia Palmer, assisted in legal matters by Sir Kenneth Muir Mackenzie......His amazing industry, his power as a reasoner 
his eminence as a judge and as a law reformer—all these were known, but in the Memorials we gain an insight into his 
more human qualities.”’ 





Part II. Personal and Political, 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR. KIPLING AND THE NAVY.—THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 
A FLEET in BEING. Notes of Two Trips with the Channel Squadron. 
8vo. sewed, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
FORTY-THIRD THOUSAND, crown 8vo. 6s. 


The DAY’S WORK. - 


NOW READY, Complete in 3 vols., or in 30 Parts. 


The HISTORY of MANKIND. By Prof. Frireprica Ratzev. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., with Introduction by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With Coloureq 
Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. In 30 Parts at 1s. net, and in 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. 12s, net 
each. 


Crown 








*,* The Volumes are sold separately. 


TIMES.—“ The high quality of the work as a popular encyclopedia of ethnology and anthropology is attested by the 
reputation of Prof. Ratzel and the authority of Dr. E. B. Tylor.” el 
DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ Fills a long-existing gap in the literature of the story of Man and Civilization.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS NOW READY. 


Y MRS. HENRY WOOD.—Crown 8&vo. green cloth, 2s.; scarlet cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. Eighteenth Thousand. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE, Thirty-eighth Thousand. 


BY ROSA N. CAREY. 


LOVER or FRIEND? New and Cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“It is a good novel, of the home-life, family-gossip class, in the production of which 
lady writers specially excel...... This is a sensibly and skilfully written book, and the situations at the end show a deal of 
dramatic power.” 








NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
TONY: a Sketch. Being the Account of a Little Incident on a Short Railway 
Journey. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Auther of ‘ Misunderstood,’ &c. 2s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A charming sketch of childhood.” 
Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 


TOM BENTON’S LUCK. By Herserr Eviiorr HaMBien. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TALES of the ENCHANTED ISLANDS of the ATLANTIC. By Tuomas 


W. HIGGINSON. With Illustrations by Albert Herter. 
z Illustrated, extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 
HOME LIFE in COLONIAL DAYS. Written by Atice Morse Ear e in the 


year 1898. Illustrated by Photographs gathered by the Author of ‘Real Things, Works and Happenings of Olden 
Times.’ 
BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


The MASQUERADERS: a Play in Four Acts. 


rown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


NOTES on the HISTORY of TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. By 
W. W. ROUSE BALL, Fellow and Tutor of the College. 
vo. 6s. net. 


EURIPIDES and the ATTIC ORATORS : a Comparison. 


THOMSON, M.A. D.Litt., Lecturer in Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
THE ANGUS LECTURESHIP. 


The CHRISTIAN CREED and the CREEDS of CHRISTENDOM. Seven 
Lectures delivered in 1898 at Regent’s Park College, London, by SAMUEL G. GREEN, B.A. D.D. Crown 8vo. és. 
REDUCED IN PRICE. 


A NEW and COMPLETE CONCORDANCE or VERBAL INDEX to WORDS, 
PHRASES, and PASSAGES in the DRAMATIC WORKS of SHAKESPEARE, with a SUPPLEMENTARY CON- 
CORDANCE to the POEMS. By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M. Demy 4to. Reduced from 2/. 2s. net to lJ. 1s. net. 
Half-morocco, from 2/. 5s. net to 1/. 4s. net. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL TABLES for USE of STUDENTS in 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By JAMES P. WRAPSON, B.A. (Dublin), Chief Lecturer in Pure and 
Applied Mathematics at the Municipal Technical School, Manchester, and W. W. HALDANE GEE, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Chief Lecturer in Physics and Electrical Engineering at the Municipal Technical School, Manchester. 

The MATHEMATICAL TABLES separately. Demy 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


my 8vo. sewed, 3s. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. 


Exemplified by the Solution of a large number of Spherical Triangles. Adapted for the Use of Students preparing 

for the following Examinations :—B.A. London; Lieutenant R.N.; Royal Military Academy ; Intermediate Depart- 

ao of Science and Art, Mathematics, Fourth Stage. By W. W. LANE, B.A., Naval Instructor R.N., H.M.S. 
ritannia. 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


By A. DovG as 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 


INTRODUCTION to the THEOKY of “ANALYTICAL FUNCTIONS. By 


Prof. J. HARKNESS, M.A. (Cambridge), and Prof. F. MORLEY, Sc.D. (Cambridge). 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. B. Miuar, ME, Civil 


Engineer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EXAMPLES in an ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By 8. L. Lovey, M.A. 
The AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. Vol. 1V. No. 2. Jaxvary, 1899. 


Issued Quarterly. 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—The French Reformation and the French People in the Sixteenth Century. By Henri Hauser.—The Causes 
of Cromwell's West Indian Expedition. By Frank Strong.—The Administrative History of the British Dependencies in 
the Further East. By H. M. Stephens.—The Connecticut Loyalists. By G. A. Gilbert.—The Politics of John Adams. By 
‘ D. Morse.—The First Republican National Convention. By G. W. Julian.—Documents.—Reviews of Books.—Notes and 

ews. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Luwrrep, London, 
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‘MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


PART I., 1766-1776. 
By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE O1TO TREVELYAN, Bart., 


Author of ‘ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay ’ and ‘ The Early History of Charles James Fox.’ 
8vo, 16s. 

‘*Nowhere are contemporaneous events on both sides of the Atlantic which accelerated the 
catastrophe more clearly brought out than in this volume. Here and there ave brilliant sketches of men 
and manners, and terse epigrammatic sayings, recalling pages, and these by no means the least effective, 
of the author’s illustrious uncle.”— Times, 

“The same brilliant style, the same happy wit, the same untiring industry, which rendered the 
‘ Early History of Charles James Fox’a very kinematograph of English society and its principal political 
figures when Fox first astonished it, have been extended to the soberer and simpler scene of the American 
Colonies when George III. provoked the American Revolution.”—laily News. 

“That the work is able, deeply interesting, full of political insight and wisdom, expressed in 
admirable English style, no ove who knows Sir George Trevelyan’s writings needs to be told. It is 
indeed the best work on the American Revolution ever written by an Englishman, On reading it one 
almost fancies it must have been produced in the classic shades of the Boston Atheneum, so 
steeped is the author in the local colour of Massachusetts...... It is an old story, but one for ever profit- 
able, and it is told here with a force and charm which it would be difficult to rival, impossible to 
surpass,” — Daily Chronicle. 


WORKS BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. H. LECKY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW INTRODUCTION. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
*,* In the Introduction to this Edition, Mr. Lecky, besides examining how far the experience of the last three years 
has confirmed or disproved the gene:al principles laid down in the book, devotes considerable space to an appreciation of 
the work and character of Mr, Gladstone. 





NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS TO 
CHARLEMAGNE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 





NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT 
OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 

THE MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY. 
Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House. 
Vol. IV. FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE REVOLUTION, 1660-1696, 

By MARGARET M. VERNEY. 


With 11 Portraits. With a Subject Index to the Complete Work. 


MEMOIR of the REV. W. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D., Sub- 


Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Compiled and Edited by W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [in a few days. 


The LIFE of OUR LORD in ART. 


With some Account of the Artistic Treatment of the Life of St. John the Baptist. By ESTELLE M. HURLL. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. net. [In a few days, 


The METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. 


By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford, Past President of the Aristo- 
telian Society, Author of ‘Time and Space,’ ‘The Philosophy of Reflection,’ &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


An INTRODUCTION to the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of 


ATTRACTION. By FRANCIS A. TARLETON, LL.D. Sc.D., Fellow of Trinity College and Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in LAVENDER: Blue and Green. 
By JEROME K. JEROME, Author of ‘ Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE SILVER LIBRARY.--THREE NEW VOLUMES. 
The STORY of the MALAKAND FIELD FORCE, 1897. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, Lieut. 4th Queen’s Own Hussars. With 6 Maps and Plans. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE (The ALPS). 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. With 4 Illustrations. Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. 


By 8S. LEVETT-YEATS, Author of ‘The Honour of Savelli.’ Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 


Royal 8vo, 21s. 








CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


——— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BEYOND THE PALE,: 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 68. 


INFATUATION. 


By B. M. CROKER, 
Author of ‘ Diana Barrington,’ &c. 
‘*Clever all through.”— World, 





Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


SKETCHES FROM MEMORY. 
By G, A. STOREY, A.R.A. 
With 93 Illustrations by the Author. 
‘*This delightful volume.”—Daily News. 


SOUTH LONDON. By Sir Walter 


BESANT. With Etching by F. S. Walker, and 118 
Illustrations by Perey Wadham and others. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 18s. 

‘*Few men know so much about London, old or new, 
as Sir Walter Besant, and still fewer can tell what they do 
know with such delightful freshness and vivacity. ‘South 
London’ is the latest product of his pen, and a very in- 
teresting piece of work it is.’"—Black and White. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Sir Walter 


BESANT. With 144 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 








““Pifty Years Ago’ is not a novel, but it is doing it but 
scanty justice to say that it is more amusing than many 
novels......The book is enriched with a very interesting and 
complete series of portraits.” —Saturday Review. 





On JANUARY 26, a NEW EDITION, REVISED. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CHAUCER for SCHOOLS. With the 
Story of his Times and his Work. By Mrs. H. R. 
HAWEIS, Author of ‘Chaucer for Children.’ With 
2 Illustrations. 


A RED BRIDAL. By William Westall, 


Author of ‘With the Red Eagle.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 

‘Everybody who enjoyed ‘With the Red Eagle ’—that is 
to say, everybody who read it—will be well advised to seek 
and find the same thrill of excitement in ‘A Red Bridal.’’ 

Graphic. 

‘*A good piece of work, which will be read with interest 

by all who love a good story.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


SLUM SILHOUETTES: Stories of 
London Life. By J. DODSWORTH BRAYSHAW. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘* All these stories—the comic no less than the pathetic— 
are compact of real observation and genuine humanity.” 
Echo. 











A NEW SOCIETY STORY. 
On JANUARY 26, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The GLAMOUR ofthe IMPOSSIBLE: 


an Improbability. By COSMO HAMILTON. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. Gd. each. 


MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By 


W. E. NORRIS. [January 26, 
GIDEON FLEYCE. By H. W. Lucy. 
[January 26. 
A QUEER RACE. By William 
WESTALL, Author of ‘Red Ryvington.’ 


WITH a SILKEN THREAD. By 


E. LYNN LINTON, Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball.’ 


The COMPLETE ART of FIRE- 
WORK-MAKING. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 


267 Illustrations. 


ABOUT ENGLAND WITH 
DICKENS. By ALFRED RIMMER. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


The SHADOW of a CRIME. By 


HALL CAINE. POPULAR EDITION, uniform with 
‘The DEEMSTER.’ Medium 8vo. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 











London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——>——_ 
NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA, 


1874-1879. With a Portrait, and Map of the Country 
prepared under Colonel Gordon’s supervision. From 
Original Letters and Documents. Edited by GEORGE 
BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. LL.D. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo 6s. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ To any one desirous of understanding 
the recent condition of those regions of the Southern Soudan 
where the Sirdar has for the present been unable to do more 
than plant a few outposts, a knowledge of these letters, 
with their accompanying comment by their editor, is indis- 
pensable.” 


The NATIVE TRIBES of CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. By BALDWIN SPENCER, M.A., and 
F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector 
of the Aborigines, Alice Springs, South Australia. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6g, each. 


ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert W. 
CHAMBERS, Author of ‘ The King in Yeilow,’ &c. 
THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION. 


The PRIDE of JENNICO. Being a 


Memoir of Captain Basil Jennico. By AGNES and 
EGERTON CASTLE. 


*.* Upwards of 10,000 Copies have been 


sold in America. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ An admirable romance.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SELAH HARRISON. By §&. 


MACNAUGHTAN., 

WORLD.—“ It is rarely that such a work of art in litera- 
ture as ‘Selah Harrison’ comes to cheer the soul of the 
reviewer with accurate delicacy of touch, serious motive, 
and mingled pathos and humour, both of a high quality.” 


BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 


GUARD/AN.—“ Decidedly clever and original.” 


The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, 
Foundling. Thief, Juggler, and Fencing Master, during 
the French Revolution. By S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
M.D., Author of ‘ Hugh Wynne, Quaker.’ 


*.* Upwards of 20,000 Copies have been 


sold in this Country and in America. 

LITERATURE.—“ No novelist of whom we know, not 
even Felix Gras, has so vividly brought before us the life of 
lower Paris in the awful days of tke Terror.” 


HER MEMORY. By Maarten 
MAARTENS. 
ATHENAUM.—“ Maarten Maartens has never written 
a brighter social story, and it has higher qualities than 
brightness.” 


ONE HUNDRED-AND-TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


The CHOIR INVISIBLE. By James 
LANE ALLEN. Author of ‘ A Kentucky Cardinal.’ 

*,* Also an EDITION DE LUXE, with Illustrations by 
Orson Lowell. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE.—“A book that should be 
read by all those who ask for something besides sensa- 
tionalism in their fiction.” 

FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


The FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
LITERATURE.—* Entrancing...... We feel that for once 
a thorough success in literature has been achieved.’ 


NU MBER I. NOW READY. 


THE SCHOOL WORLD. 


A Monthly Magazine for Use in Secondary Schools. 
Price SIXPENCE. 
Contents. 

















By Way of Introduction. 

The Teaching of Algebra. By Prof. G. B. Mathews. = = F.R.S. 

Wanted—A Classification. Illustrated. By H We 

Physical Observation of Brain C.nditions of Boys pte ‘Girls in Schools. 
Ky Francis Warner, M.D (Lond.) F.R.C 

On the Early Teaching of French. By Prof. Ww 3° gee M.A. 

a ott + eaaieed in Schools. Ill By H d Bare, 





On the ‘Teaching of History. By A Johnson Evans, M.A. 

Elementary Experimental Science. Illustrated. 
Gregory and A T. rer gg B.S8e. A.R.C.8¢. 

Annals of Eton. Illustra 

Prospecting in the Field of Education. 

Current Geogr-piical ‘Topics :—Notes on the Basin of the White Nile. 
With Map. by Dr A J. Herbertson, F.R.GS8. 

Items of a Illustrated. 

rh be feb oP i Cul 

The School Puip it :—Culture and Character as a Duty of the Citiz 
the Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, M.A. di pene a 

gong a ion, June, 1899 :—Guide and Monthly Test Papers. 


By Prof. R. A. 


pence] in Council. 

Arrested Development. By Miss a Beale. 
Grammar and Higher Grade Scho 
Public Scheol Entrance Txamination Papers :—Harrow. 
Our Chess Column. 
Prize Competition. Calendar. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


> 


FOURTEENTH EDITION NOW 
READY. 
Making 14,000 Copies of the 
English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


AYLWIN. 


BY 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 


Author of 
‘ The Coming of Love: Rhona Boswell’s Story.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“WHERE THE SURF BREAKS.’ 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo,. 63, 


A PRINCE FROM 
THE GREAT NEVER NEVER. 


By MARY F. A. TENCH, 
Author of ‘ Where the Surf Breaks,’ &c. 
NEW NOVEL BY E. NESBIT. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE SECRET OF KYRIELS. 


By E. NESBIT, 
Author of ‘ Lays and Legends,’ ‘ Grim Tales,’ 
‘Something Wrong,’ &c. 











NEW NOVEL BY CHRISTABEL 
COLERIDGE. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAIN CHANCE. 


By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 
Author of ‘ Waynflete,’ ‘ The Tender Mercies of the 
Good,’ &c. 


THE NOVEL OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIGHT? A Romance. 


By BERNARD HAMILTON. 
Fully illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 63. 





NEW NOVEL BY G. M. ROBINS. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NIGEL FERRARD. 


By G. M. ROBINS 
(Mrs. L, BAILLIE REYNOLDS), 


Author of ‘ Her Point of View,’ ‘ The Ides of 
March,’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 
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THE SEQUEL TO 
AYLWIN 


IS CONTAINED IN 


THE COMING OF LOVE: 
Rhona Boswell’s Story. 


THE COMING OF LOVE: 
Rhona Boswell’s Story. 


BY 


THEODORE WATTS -DUNTON. 
SEQUEL TO ‘AYLWIN.’ 
JUST OUT. 


THIRD EDITION, 


Revised, with a long Prefatory Note 
upon the character of 


SINFI LOVELL. 


THE COMING OF LOVE: 


Rhona Boswell’s Story, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of ‘ Aylwin.’ 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“In ‘The Coming of Love’ (which, though pub- 
lished earlier, is a sequel to ‘ Aylwin’) he has 
given us an unforgettable, we cannot but believean 
enduring portrait ; one of the few immortal women 
of the imagination. Rhona Boswell comes again 
into ‘ Aylwin,’ ”"— Literature, 

‘¢On account of the haunting magic of ‘The 
Coming of Love,’ Rossetti intended to use one of 
the scenes for a picture—that depicted in a sonnet 
called ‘The Stars in the River,’ which he pronounced 
to be the ‘most original of all the versions of the 
‘* Doppelganger ” legend.’ ”— Atheneum, 

“ Superb writing ; it has its chances for all time. 
Marked by the poet’s strongest characteristics, his 
rare art of describing by successive images 0: 
strength and beauty.”—Daily News. 

“Has the distinctive quality of not resembling 
the work of any other poet.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* In asuccession of tableaux—sometimes so vivid 
and realistic that we seem to be looking at a canvas 
rather thana printed page, at other times as cloudy 
and uncanny as the shadow-scenes depicted in a 
beryl stone or magic crystal—Mr. Watts-Dunton 
contrives to present before us the evolution of 4 
soul.”— Sketch, 


THE SEQUEL TO 
AYLWIN 
IS CONTAINED IN 


THE COMING OF LOVE: 
Rhona Boswell’s Story. 


THE COMING OF LOVE: 
Rhona Boswell’s Story. 


BY 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


JOHN LANE, 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W 
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LITERATURE 
— 
The Philippine Islands and their People. By 


Dean C. Worcester, Assistant Professor of 
Zoology, University of Michigan. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Tus volume records the experiences of a 
party of American naturalists on an ex- 
tended series of travels through these beauti- 
ful, but little-known, because undeveloped 
islands. Dense tropical forests on one hand, 
and stormy seas, with defective and primi- 
tive navigation, on the other, render locomo- 
tion always difficult; and where good food 
and shelter fail, malignant fever is rife. 
But all these drawbacks were more than 
atoned for in the author’s opinion by the 
great beauty of the scenery and the interest 
of his surroundings. There was certainly 
no lack of incident in the life. Here, for 
instance, are the arrangements for a wet 
night in the forest :— 

“After much difficulty we started a hot fire. 
One of the men brought in a supply of leafy 
branches, and showed us how to hold them in 
the blaze until they ceased to steam and began 
to smoke. Each of us dried a branch in this 
way, for himself, threw it on the water-soaked 
ground, and lay down in the rain.” 
Indeed, the only fault we are inclined to 
find with the Professor is that, from an 
exaggerated fear of the ‘danger of talking 
shop,” he avoids all allusions to natural his- 
tory. To say nothing of the lower forms 
of life, there is hardly any mention of the 
higher, except in a lively description of an 
encounter with a python or a crocodile, and 
the laborious, but finally successful pursuit 
of the mysterious denizen of Mindoro, the 
timarau. Trees, too, with peculiar pro- 
perties are referred to by their native names 
only, or not named at all. Mindoro, once 
known as the granary of the Philippines, 
18 how a prey to the piratical incursions of 
the Moros or Mohammedan Malays from 
the westward, and is, besides, the head- 
quarters of all the ¢ulisanes (brigands and 
desperadoes) of the colony. The island was 

town open to the author and his com- 
Panion by a singular chance. They carried 
a2 introduction to a ‘‘ Capitan Valeriano,” 









who was more than suspected of being on 
intimate terms with the tulisanes. He re- 
ceived them gruffly; but he was suffering 
severely from illness; the heroic remedies 
applied by his visitors worked a miraculous 
cure, and he placed himself entirely at their 
disposal. But before entering a village or 
house, he always hid them in the jungle 
while he went on to explain, in case of 
accidents. Government, the writer tells us, 
is associated, in the minds of these people, 
only with the idea of oppression—chiefly 
taxation; but it will be understood that 
the king’s writ does not run freely in 
Mindoro. The guide and tracker whom 
they first engaged proved inefficient ; but 


‘“‘a few days later we saw a strange figure 
coming up-river toward our camp. It proved 
to be a dwarfish old man, clad only in a pair of 
short pantaloons. His toes were all grown 
together, and he had a bit of a moustache—an 
unusual thing fora Tagalog. On his back was an 
immense basket, in which he carried clothes 
and provisions. He was armed with a lance, 
and led a nondescript yellow dog...... He brought 
us a note from the schoolmaster at Baco, which 
set forth the fact that he was honest, and de- 
scribed him as the best practico in the island.” 


Under the guidance of this worthy they 
succeeded in penetrating to the haunts of 
the Mangyans, whom the author describes 
as ‘‘ primitive savages’’; but it would seem 
that they are of the same sub-Malay origin 
as their Tagalog neighbours, with perhaps, 
as our author surmises, some admixture of 
the now rapidly disappearing Negrito. They 
were exceedingly timid, and it was necessary 
to signal the travellers’ approach. There is 
a tree with curious buttress-like growths 
extending from the trunk, and 


‘* dividing the space at the foot of the tree intoa 
number of chambers, with side- walls but, of course, 
no roofs. Such a tree stood near our path. From 
one of the recesses atits base Poljensio pulled a big 
club, and began to strike slow, heavy blows on 
a projecting root. The whole tree seemed to 
be converted into a huge resonator, and each 
stroke produced a deep, booming noise that 
must have been audible for a long distance. 
We had often heard this peculiar sound before, 
rolling over the lowlands, and on asking Poljensio 
its meaning had been informed that the Mang- 
yans were ‘talking.’ We had not taken the old 
man seriously, but it now dawned on us that he 
had been telling the truth. After finishing his 
tattoo on the root, he assured us he had taken 
the precaution to inform the Mangyans that 
white men were coming to visit them, so that 
they might not be too much alarmed when we 
appeared in their clearing.” 


But the timid savages had fled. They 
returned, however, gradually, and proved 
both friendly and honest. The author 
found among them the ordeal by fire, and 
elsewhere the more humane test by diving, 
and the practice, common in India, of put- 
ting grains of rice on the tongue. All the 
tribes desert their sick when seriously ill. 
The lowland Mangyans 


‘* after a time...... would steal back to learn the 
result of the illness, and if, by any chance, re- 
covery had begun, would do what they could to 
help the patient. If, as was more frequently 
the case, death had ended the earthly troubles 
of the unfortunate, they fled at once, leaving 
everything in the house undisturbed, and 
closing all the paths to it with brush. Having 
taken this precaution, the relatives of the de- 
ceased person hid themselves away in the jungle, 
changing their names, to bring better luck. This 
peculiar custom greatly facilitated our collecting 





operations. In one half-day we found three de- 
serted houses, and secured as many fairly com- 
plete skeletons, well cleaned by ants and other 
insects, together with a large amount of other 
ethnological material.” 


In a more civilized region the Professor 
was accosted by the possessor of a powerful 
“anting anting,” or charm, in which the 
owner believed so entirely that he urged 
Mr. Worcester to try to shoot him. The 
position was awkward, for an excited, hostile 
crowd had collected, before whom he could 
not afford to be beaten. At last it was de- 
cided that the “‘ anting anting ” (a scrap of 
unintelligible writing folded in a sort of 
pocket-book) should be the target, and 
should be forfeited to the traveller if he hit 
it. This he was able todo. The owners of 
other and more powerful charms then came 
forward with equal confidence; but all their 
talismans were added to the collection, 
our author achieving besides a position 
of greater prestige and security than the 
escort of a regiment could have afforded 
him. Speaking of superstitions, he 
describes his boatmen, on occasion, as 
‘whistling for a breeze, after the curious 
Philippine fashion.” We have seen the 
custom observed in former days by more 
than one British skipper, with, perhaps, 
equal conviction as to the result. Like 
other observers, he notices the singular apti- 
tude of the natives for music, and tells a 
good story of the adoption of a profane 
American melody in their ecclesiastical 
répertowre. 

This volume was, there is no doubt, written 
before the Spanish-American war, although 
the designs of the American Government on 
the Philippines may have begun to take 
shape before its publication. At all events, 
the views of so intelligent and enterprising 
a traveller on the character of the Spanish 
administration, and of the Philippine people, 
possess a special interest for the readers 
of to-day, for he prophesies that in the 
wilder parts of the group a strong force will 
need to be maintained for many years to 
come. In enumerating the different classes 
of the population he makes no mention of the 
Mestizos ; but it may be assumed that they 
are in sympathy with the civilized native, 
of whom, on the whole, without the belief 
that his ‘“‘veneer of civilization” is very 
substantial, these pages draw a pleasing 
picture. If he is lazy, he has two good 
excuses—the climate and the tax-gatherer. 
On the other hand, he is hospitable, brave, 
cleanly, and self-respecting. Women take 
their due place in social life :— 


‘‘Children are orderly, respectful, and 
obedient to their parents...... At vespers in the 
evening there is always a pretty scene. An 
instant hush comes over the busy village. In 
each house father, mother, and children fall on 
their knees before the image or picture of some 
saint, and repeat their prayers. The devotions 
over, each child kisses the hand of his father 
and his mother, at the same time wishing them 
good evening. He then makes an obeisance to 
each of his brothers and sisters, as well as to 
each guest who happens to be present, repeating 
his pleasant salutation with each funny bow. 
Host and hostess also greet one in the same 
way, and in remote places, where white men are 
a rarity, the little tots often kneel to kiss one’s 
hand.” 


The governing and official classes are, 
we read, corrupt and unintelligent, taxing 
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and discouraging all improvements. Itisonly 
fair to add that the writer met with some 
striking and honourable exceptions, besides 
much courtesy and hospitality from private 
persons. The influence of the friars, 
who fill all the village cures, and are the 
intermediaries between the Government and 
the country population, he describes as 
wholly evil. Worse than ordinary mis- 
government is the horrible cruelty which he 
declares to prevail. Some of his stories, 
however, read very much as if his credulity 
had been imposed on. Take the following. 
In the hospital at Panay,— 

** noticing a curious piece of furniture half-way 
between a bed and a reclining chair, we inquired 
its use, and were informed that it was for the 
accommodation of delinquent taxpayers who 
had been whipped until they were likely to 
die!” 

Or, again, speaking of the long, flexible 
processes, ‘slender as heavy twine, and 
circled at intervals of an inch or two by 
rings of cruel, recurved thorns,”’ which hang 
down from the crown of the rattan, and 
torment the traveller in the forest, he adds: 

‘*The mysterious implements I have men- 
tioned consisted of bamboo poles, each bearing 
two cross-pieces near one end, to which were 
tied numerous bunches of these slender, thorn- 
bearing processes of the bejuco. Blood on one 
of them led us to wonder if they could have 
been used in flogging people. We asked the 
gobernadorcillo, and he admitted that they were 
sometimes so employed, but not often, as 
persons whipped with them were likely to die. 
They were designed for capturing delinquent 
taxpayers ”’! 

It seems a pity to retail mere hearsay 
stories of the kind, especially as he has 
others which he says he can guarantee. 

We have now only to congratulate our 
author on having withstood, as he relates, 
the combined ravages of perniciosa fever and 
Spanish doctors. Some useful notes on the 
resources of the islands will be found in an 
appendix. 








Footsteps of Proserpine, and other Verses and 
Interludes. By Henry Newman Howard. 
(Stock.) 


We have been rather tardy in noticing 
this unpretentious little volume. For more 
reasons than one, however, it deserves 
attention. The remarkable fact connected 
with it is not so much that Mr. Howard has 
an accent of his own—many of our younger 
poets have this—but that, being a close friend 
of the late William Morris, he has been able 
to retain his natural accent undisturbed. 
To Morris he addressed some verses full of 
affection and reverence, and the end of this 
poem is peculiarly happy in its charac- 
terization of Morris and his work :— 
Who, blameless, shrank from blaming, 
Was gracious to disgrace, 
Nor learned the trick of naming 
The hapless base ; 


But still for Freedom striving 
Lived brave and debonair, 
Wat Tyler’s soul surviving 
In Chaucer’s heir, 


Although in the most important poem 
in the volume, called ‘Ket the Tanner,’ 
which tells the story of the Norfolk pea- 
sant rising in 1549, the metre is familiar 
enough, and the Socialistic sentiments are 
Morrisian, there is an indefinable quality 





in the ballad that makes it the poet’s own, 
and not an echo. 

There is anotherspeciality of Mr. Howard’s 
which proclaims his freedom from the influ- 
ence of the master. Without saying that 
in writing poetry the imaginative picture with 
Morris came first and the metrical movement 
afterwards, we may at least affirm that the 
demands of metre did not suggest the 
imaginative picture to Morris, as they so 
often do in the case of the born metricist. 
Morris’s instinct was to select the simplest 
metres and bend them to the exigencies 
of the poetic material. Hence it was in 
the nature of things that he should en- 
deavour in his later years to get free from 
the trammels of metre altogether. 

The chief fault of the excellent verses 
in this volume is that the poet is too 
fond of exercising his metrical ingenuity. 
He has skill in the handling of metres 
which would have been noticeable at an 
earlier date—say twenty-five years ago 
—but is specially remarkable to-day, 
when so many critics seem to think that 
bad metre is the very hall-mark of genius. 
No doubt the true criticism of metrical 
effects in poetry lies between the critical 
canons that prevailed in the time when 
O’Shaughnessy wrote his ‘Fountain of 
Tears,’ and the present-day doctrine that 
the more immetrical a poet is the more 
likely is he to be inspired. But his skill 
in the handling of metres has in certain 
cases led Mr. Howard somewhat astray. 
He seems to revel in tours-de-force; the 
more difficult the metre the greater the dis- 
play of his poetic energy. He seems to for- 
get that English poetry, like Greek poetry, 
Spanish poetry, Italian poetry, and German 
poetry, has to show not merely that it 
is a fine art. It has to show that it is 
an inspiration too. As a consequence of 
this, the English poet’s quest is never 
properly that of ‘difficulty overcome.” It 
is only in French poetry—the poorest of all 
European poetry—that difficulty overcome 
is a legitimate quest. This may arise from 
the fact that the moment a poet begins to 
express himself in French verse he has to 
adopt a rhetorical scansion entirely unlike 
the natural scansion of living speech. In 
France, no doubt, poetry is a fine art and 
nothing more. In England poetry is an 
inspiration first, a fine art afterwards. 

The great infirmity of English poetry is 
the paucity of trochaic or double rhymes. 
Without the aid of these rhymes the poet 
finds it extremely difficult to reach the 
loftiest heights of lyrical utterance, and yet 
these heights can never be reached if the 
aid of mere ingenuity is called in or seems 
to be called in. Nothing, therefore, requires 
such masterly skill as to write in trochaic 
rhymes, in the use of which some of the 
greatest English poets have failed. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Howard’s remarkable 
skill in handling these metres, we should 
advise him in the future to be more chary 
in his use of them. 

Another somewhat daring experiment of 
Mr. Howard’s is that of the multiplication 
of rhymes. There is nothing in which versi- 
fiers are so likely to go wrong as in their 
use of the triplet. Whether the triplet 
occurs in the body of the stanza or at 
the end, its proper effect is climacteric. 
Whether, as in what is technically called the 





couplet, the rhyme word is immediately fol. 
lowed by its answering rhyme, or whether, 
as in the quatrain, another line intervenes, 
rhyme music has, properly speaking, one 
normal harmony, the harmony of a single 
answering rhyme. The moment the triplet 
is brought into use, the departure from this 
normal harmony is so great that the metri. 
cist’s greatest skill is at once called upon in 
order to achieve the climacteric effect befora 
mentioned. When, for instance, the three 
rhymes follow each other in the form spe. 
cially called the triplet, the greatest care 
has to be exercised by the poet in sg 
arranging the lines that at the end of the 
couplet the intellectual or emotional sub. 
stance of the verses seems to demand a 
continuation of the same rhyme. Mr, 
Howard himself has given in the poem 
called ‘ Heath-Flower’ an instance of the 
right use of the triplet :— 

But now no more our Woodbine haunts the 

thicket, 

Her blossoms, begged for life, were worn an 

hour ; 

My lady Eglantine in yonder bower, 

Queen Rose, engrafied, bore many a rosy flower: 

Weep, Honeysuckle, o’er the poor man’s 
wicket, 

A charm to make the lordly lover true, 

Or keep all cottage wenches fresh ard free as you. 
If, on the contrary, the sense is appa- 
rently complete at the end of the couplet, 
a third line answering to it becomes an 
awkward obtrusion, as in the following 
stanza from the same poem :— 

Minions in Ceres’ pageant masquerading, 

In lackey’s livery dight, with well- combed 

tresses, 

You mock at toil no blossom ever blesses: 

Bought beauties ye, not won by Love’s caresses, 

Warmed by no sun, ror weoed by wind’s per- 
suading. 

Fair flowers deflowered who weep no drop of dew, 
Perish the blight which bred you! I’1] have none 

of you! 
With regard to the use of the triplet acci- 
dentally placed among a series of couplets, 
there is really but one master, and that is 
Dryden. 

Mr. Howard’s love of Nature is genuine 
and dcep, so is his sympathy with the 
sorrows and joys and aspirations of man- 
kind. ‘Little Gentian’ is especially charged 
with pathos and beauty. 








The Royal Navy: a History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. By W. Laird Clowes, 
assisted by Sir Clements Markham, Capt. 
A. T. Mahan, Mr. Carr Laughton, and 
others. Vol. III. (Sampson Low & Oo.) 

In reviewing the earlier volumes of this 

work (May Ist, 1897; May 28th, 1898) we 

expressed our fear that it was premature; 
that, as few of the facts of our naval history 
had ever been published with any attention 
to accuracy, the whole ought to be worked 
out from original sources—a labour which 
would necessarily require a great deal of 
time, even when divided among many hands. 

Mr. Clowes does not take this view; he 

thinks that, as perfection is impossible, it 

is idle to aim at it, and in practice, if not im 

theory, implies that, as the necessary re- 

search would take more time than he cat 
afford, it must be dispensed with. As might 
be expected, the result is far from satis- 
factory, judged by a modern standard. Mr. 

Clowes does, indeed, say that, though absent 

from England, he is able to make all the 
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research that is needed by means of his 
assistants. It appears, then, that in his 
opinion little is needed, for little seemstohave 
been made, and the chapter on ‘‘The Military 
History, 1714-1762,” for which he is per- 
sonally responsible, is, it would appear, 
almost wholly derived from the old materials 
readiest to hand, as collected by Campbell, 
Lediard, Beatson, or Charnock. Is it con- 
ceivable that to-day, when accuracy is rightly 
held to be one of the first requirements of 
the historian, a man should undertake to 
write the story of the ‘miscarriage’ off 
Toulon in 1744 without reading and digest- 
ing the reports of the courts-martial on 
Lestock and Mathews; that he should write 
of Knowles’s action off Havana in 1748 with- 
out studying the remarkable courts-martial 
that followed it—without being aware, to all 
appearance, that any courts-martial were 
held, except the one on Holmes and the 
one on Knowles himself? The court-martial 
on Byng, which followed the notorious 
action off Minorca in 1756, has been 
printed; but Mr. Clowes appears to know 
no more of it than was published by Beatson, 
and he illustrates his by no means accurate 
account of it by three diagrams which, in 
almost every possible detail, contradict the 
statements made before the court-martial 
on oath. As one of these details, it may 
be mentioned that the French ships are 
shown as if running free, with the wind 
on the quarter; the evidence was perfectly 
clear that they were lying to, with the main 
topsails to the mast. Pocock’s action with 
D’Aché, on April 29th, 1758, comes into the 
same category. Three of the English 
captains behaved badly, and were tried by 
court-martial; but of these courts-martial 
and the details of the battle brought out in 
evidence there is no mention; the account 
given is a somewhat meagre abstract from 
Beatson, whose words it sometimes closely 
follows. But, in fact, the greater part of 
this chapter is simply a rendering of 
Beatson into modern English, condensing 
or abstracting, occasionally so crudely as to 
obscure the sense. Thus we have in the 
story of April 29th, 1758, already referred 
to: ‘‘The Cumberland nearly fouled the 
Yarmouth, and forced her to back her top- 
sails”; the meaning of which is certainly 
not what was intended, as is seen by 
the corresponding sentence in Beatson: 
“{The Cumberland] ran up so close to the 
Yarmouth that she had no room to wear 
and get into her station, and at length was 
obliged to back her topsails to obtain it by 
falling astern.” 

When we find the greater events of the 
wars treated in this perfunctory manner, it 
is not to be expected that smaller incidents 
will fare better. The celebrated Jenkins 
is called Richard, instead of Robert, and 
Mr. Lecky is quoted as saying that ‘the 
truth of his story is extremely doubtful.” 
That Jenkins was a liar and a smuggler, 
with every inclination to be a pirate, is 
highly probable. But Mr. Lecky, while 
referring to Horace Walpole and Burke, 
lost sight of the fact that the incident said 
to have happened on April 20th, 1731, is 
mentioned in the Gentleman’s Magazine of the 
following June, and that Admiral Stuart, at 
Jamaica, formally referred to it in a letter 
of complaint written to the Governor 
of Havana in September. Again, the 








familiar story of Capt. Smith, “Tom of 
Ten Thousand,” is quoted, with all its 
grotesque errors, from Charnock. As the 
affair gave rise to an important corre- 
spondence, which can be seen at the Record 
Office, this is only another illustration of 
the peculiar opinions which Mr. Clowes 
entertains as to the necessity for research. 
And these are but two out of many in- 
stances of which it would be tedious to 
speak in detail. 


The story of the so-called ‘‘ minor opera- 

tions’’ has been treated with much greater 
care by Mr. Carr Laughton, who does— 
sometimes, at least—show that he has con- 
sulted the original records; and the short 
chapter on ‘‘ Voyages and Discoveries,’”’ by 
Sir Clements Markham, is exactly what it 
should be. But the saving merit of the 
volume is to be looked for in the long and 
important contribution by Capt. A. T. Mahan 
on the War of American Independence, 
written with the fulness of knowledge which 
his other work leads one to expect, and all 
the more telling because limitations of space 
have prevented him from wandering into 
the discussion of minutiz which, however 
technically valuable, are likely to be weari- 
some to the non-professional reader. It is, 
in fact, the first clear and connected account 
of that important war which has been 
published ; and it is so partly because the 
author has had no temptation to mix up 
English politics and English naval or 
military administration as represented by 
Lord Sandwich and Lord George Germain. 
If we are not mistaken, neither Sand- 
wich’s name nor Germain’s occurs in the 
two hundred pages which are so largely 
filled with the story of their misdeeds. But 
a still more valid reason is that, being a 
war absolutely controlled by the sea, it has 
generally been treated from an almost ex- 
clusively military point of view, the few 
naval battles being mentioned as episodes 
interesting in themselves, but of compara- 
tively slight importance. The ‘ Histoire de 
la Marine Frangaise pendantla Guerrede!’In- 
dépendance Américaine’ of Capt. Chevalier 
is the only attempt that has been made to 
emphasize the work of the navy, and that, 
though exceedingly valuable, loses both by 
the very one-sided view which the writer 
takes of the naval transactions and by his 
utter neglect and apparent ignorance of the 
military operations which were controlled or 
swayed by them. Nothing, so far as we 
know, has yet been published which, either 
for interest or value, can compare with this 
present work of Capt. Mahan’s. He strikes 
the key-note of the position at once. ‘‘ Sara- 
toga,” he says, 
‘thas merited the epithet ‘decisive,’ because, 
and only because, it decided the intervention of 
France. It was at once the result of naval force, 
and the cause that naval force, entering further 
into the contest, transformed it from a local to 
a universal war and assured the independence 
of the Colonies. That the Americans were 
strong enough to impose the capitulation of 
Saratoga was due to the invaluable year of 
delay secured to them by their little navy on 
Lake Champlain, created by the indomitable 
energy, and handled with the indomitable 
courage of the traitor, Benedict Arnold. That 
the war spread from America to Europe...... is 
traceable, through Saratoga, to the rude flotilla 
which in 1776 anticipated its enemy in the pos- 
session of Lake Champlain.” 





It was in May, 1775, at the very outbreak 
of hostilities, that a party of 270 men, under 
Arnold and Ethan Allen, surprised and 
seized Ticonderoga and Crown Point, on 
the upper waters of Lake Champlain. At 
Crown Point they got possession of a 
schooner, in which Arnold, who had been 
a seaman, went down to the foot of the 
lake and brought back a sloop that was 
there, after destroying everything else that 
could float. The waterway throughout the 
length of Lake Champlain, over one hundred 
miles, was thus in the hands of the colonists, 
and till this was recovered no advance to 
the south could be made by royalist troops. 
But it could not be recovered till the middle 
of October, 1776, when it was too late in 
the season for the contemplated advance of 
Burgoyne. 

To speak strictly, this struggle for the 
lake, carried on with liliputian forces, should 
have been considered one of the ‘‘ minor 
operations” of the war, and, according 
to the plan of the work, have been in- 
cluded in the chapter which has yet to 
come. Capt. Mahan has exercised a wise 
discretion in rescuing the story from that 
limbo of detached fragments, and putting 
it in its proper place as an affair which— 
however trifling in itself—had in its re- 
sults very great strategic importance. The 
delay caused by Arnold’s bold ingenuity 
led directly to Saratoga, to the intervention 
of the French, to the defeat of Graves off 
the Chesapeake, to the surrender of Corn- 
wallis and the independence of the colonies. 
But for Arnold, Burgoyne and Howe might 
—probably would—have joined hands in 
July, 1776, the New England colonies would 
have been cut off, and—from a military 
point of view—the colonists would have 
been compelled to lay down their arms. 
There were, of course, other reasons than 
the time given to the colonists for prepara- 
tion which ensured the failure of Burgoyne 
in 1777; but these were personal to Ger- 
main, and do not come within the scope of 
Capt. Mahan’s essay. In 1776, so far as 
we can see, Germain’s power of blundering 
was, for the moment, dormant, and the 
contemplated junction of Burgoyne and 
Howe would have been made. 

Of the war itself, when once the French 
had taken part in it, Capt. Mahan speaks 
with admirable clearness. The strategy of 
the campaign is so explained that no pro- 
fessional knowledge is required for its full 
comprehension; the tactical descriptions 
will, perhaps, be sometimes less clear to 
the lay reader; but with few exceptions, 
they will not be found seriously difficult. 
Among many interesting points, the author 
brings out his distinct impression that 
Rodney might, and ought to, have made 
very much more of his great victory at 
Dominica on April 12th, 1782. He holds 
that the reasons assigned by Rodney for 
not pressing the pursuit were no reasons at 
all; and it will be admitted that he makes 
out a strong case against the commander- 
in-chief. What is clearly in support of 
Capt. Mahan’s view is that it was the view 
of Sir Samuel Hood, who, both to Rodney’s 
face and behind his back, expressed his 
extreme dissatisfaction. Rodney was un- 
questionably a fine commander—a man in 
whom the fighting instinct was controlled 
and directed by genius—and his campaign 
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against Guichen, as described by Capt. 
Mahan, was one of the prettiest bits of 
naval fencing that the world has seen. But 
though only sixty - three in years on 
April 12th, he was very much older in con- 
stitution. A fast life about town in the 
eighteenth century had entailed such results 
as to make a day’s work like that of April 
12th—from seven in the morning to seven at 
night—utterly exhausting; and it may well 
be that by the evening Rodney was unable 
to take any further interest in the business. 
If he could only have turned over the com- 
mand to Hood, and gone to bed! But that, 
of course, was impossible. 

A note to the title of this chapter— 
“Copyright, 1898; by A. T. Mahan ”— 
seems to imply a design to republish it in 
a separate fourm. It is long enough to make 
a fair-sized volume, possible to hold and to 
read with some comfort. To be obliged to 
sit up to a desk is a heavy price to pay for 
reading even a chapter such as this; for a 
chapter such as the earlier one, on the wars 
of the Austrian Succession and of the Seven 
Years, it is prohibitive. In its present 
weighty form the volume can only be 
used as a book of reference—and a book of 
reference, to be of real value, ought not to 
contain so many blunders. 








St. Thomas of Canterbury: his Death and 
Miracles. By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 vols. (Black.) 


Dr. Axssortt’s book is admitted, both in the 
preface and in the closing chapter, to be 
‘“‘ written with a purpose.” Toquote a few 
sentences from the latter :— 

‘* As there are four Gospels, so there were 
four biographies of St. Thomas, recognized in 
very early times as especially authoritative...... 
The fourth of our Gospels was written long 
after the three: so was the fourth of the autho- 
ritative lives. The fourth Gospel professes to 
be written by one who knew Jesus as a friend : 
the fourth biography was actually written by 
St. Thomas’s intimate friend and instructor in 
Scripture. That Gospel makes no mention of 
demoniacs and recounts few miracles: that 
biography expressly claims that it is written 
in order to bring out the man, and implies that 
its object is that the man should emerge from 
the miracles under which he was in danger of 
being smothered.” 

It might be lawful for an apologist to 
extend the parallel, and to argue that the 
analogous features found in the work of 
‘‘ St. Thomas’s intimate friend,” and in that 
attributed to ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” might assist the contention that 
the fourth Gospel was, in fact, what it 
professed to be. But it is wonderful that 
Dr. Abbott should have thought that any 
really instructive parallel could be drawn 
from a series of biographies written from 
about two to seven years, and one written 
fourteen or more years, after St. Thomas’s 
death, on the one hand, and narratives 
drawn up, on any showing, after so much 
longer a space of time as our Gospels on 
the other. We do not, however, propose 


to enter into the comparison thus stated 
further than to remark that Dr. Abbott 
has, unconsciously no doubt, read into his 
criticism of the lives of St. Thomas a great 
deal of what he has educed from his study 
of the Gospels. He takes the lives as his 
text, but his mind is full of the Gospels. 


His skill in analysis is extraordinary, but 
we are bound to say that, after an attentive 
reading of his dissection of the narratives, 
we are far less impressed by their dis- 
crepancies and contradictions in small 
details than by their amazing homogeneity 
in the essential features in the story of 
the archbishop’s death. Very likely Dr. 
Abbott may agree with us; his object may 
be to show how substantial accord may 
coexist with variations in particulars. But 
his method certainly is to lay the utmost 
stress upon these variations, and his manner 
of explaining them will not always appear 
most reasonable to students of medizeval 
history and habits of thought. 

Let us first describe Dr. Abbott’s mode 
of treatment of his subject. He divides 
his book into two parts—the martyrdom and 
the miracles. In the former he takes every 
stage in the course of events which began 
in the archbishop’s palace and terminated 
with his death. He gives the substance of 
each of the dozen contemporary accounts in 
English, with the Latin or French text at 
the foot of the page. From these he passes 
on to the Icelandic ‘Thomas Saga’ and 
the modern versions of Dean Stanley and 
Tennyson. We are at a loss to understand 
the relevance of these last two, unless it 
be to prove—surely, a needless task—the 
habitual inaccuracy of the former; for Dr. 
Abbott repeatedly admits that Tennyson 
had sound dramatic reasons for his occa- 
sional divergences from his authorities, 
which it is plain he had mastered with 
all scholarly care. Dr. Abbott concludes 
with summing up the evidence on each 
head. Inthe second part of his book he 
relates the miracles ascribed to the saint, 
as they were gradually put in writing. This 
is all in English, and only here and there 
we find a phrase of the original quoted in 
a foot-note, until we reach the series of 
miracles of which there is a double record, 
when Dr. Abbott goes back to his older 
plan and supplies us with the Latin narra- 
tive as well as a summarized translation. 
From time to time the stories are interrupted 
by comments and illustrations. 

In estimating the value of the writer’s 
contribution to the study of evidence we 
have to ask two questions: First, has he 
properly equipped himself for his task? 
and, secondly, has he examined his mate- 
rials with a freedom from bias in one direc- 
tion or the other resulting from his New 
Testament inquiries? To both it is to be 
feared that the answer must be in the 
negative. 

On the first head it is clear that Dr. 
Abbott has not troubled himself to learn the 
elements of medizeval criticism. He tells his 
readers, for instance—not once, but at least 
nine times—that most of the biographers of 
St. Thomas place his death in 1171 instead 
of 1170 (vol. i. pp. 15, 176, 177, 181, 183 
twice, 189, 190, 191). The day, of course, 
was December 29th, and any book of refer- 
ence would have informed him that the time- 
honoured usage in England was to begin 
the year with Christmas Day. Gervase of 
Canterbury tells us that this was the prac- 
tice of almost all chroniclers before him, 
and that he has kept to this rule with the 
single exception that he places the martyr- 
dom of St. Thomas “at the end of the year 





1170, on Tuesday the fifth day of Christ- 
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mas” (‘Opera Historica,’ i. 89, 90), Ip 
this one case he adopts the new fashion of 
beginning the year with Lady Day, which 
was just then coming into use. 

To take another instance. 
Canterbury, we are told, 

‘says that the martyrdom took place ‘about 
the eleventh hour,’ é.e., 5 P.M., of 29 Deg, 
Suppose 29 Dec. to correspond to our 8 or 
4 Jan. : yet, even then, the sun would have set 
by 4 P.M., so that it would be as dark as night 
by 5 p.M., at all events inside a cathedral.” 

Now December 29th, 1170, would accord 
with our January 5th; but that is a small 
matter. What is important is that the 
eleventh hour was at that time of the year 
not 5 p.M., but about 3.20 p.m. The Church 
rule reckoned the periods of light and of 
darkness as each composed of twelve 
hours, so that if the interval from sunrise to 
sunset was, roughly, from 8 .M. to 4 P.m,, 
the hours of daylight consisted of about 
forty minutes each. Vespers were always 
held an hour before sunset, and therefore 
at the required date they were at about 
3.20 p.m. It was while they were going on 
that the archbishop was murdered. There. 
fore, though it may be true that “ Fitz. 
stephen’s words ‘the sun turned his eyes 
away’ are manifest poetry,” not they, 
but Dr. Abbott’s comments, are “ flagrantly 
opposed to fact.” The sun might even be 
shining on to the upper walls of the chapel 
where the martyrdom took place, for these 
would get all the south-west light, though, 
of course, the actual scene, being obstructed 
by the staircase towards the crossing, would 
be in shadow. We should not dwell upon 
this mistake were it not that Dr. Abbott has 
made a great point of the precise time of 
the murder, and recurs to it more than once. 

To take another class of subject: our 
author contends, whenever he finds a 
parallel suggested between the incidents of 
the martyrdom and those of our Lord’s 
Passion, that the narrator is consciously 
adapting his facts for the purpose of 
bringing out the similarity. Had he read 
evena very few more medieval texts he would 
have known that the minds of the writers 
of the time were so steeped in the language 
of the Vulgate that it came to their lips 
naturally, and without any consciousness otf 
appropriation. They thought in the lan- 
guage of the Bible. It is not, of course, to 
be denied that there are cases of conscious 
adaptation, but these are the minority. It 
is certain also that the standard of exactitude 
which Dr. Abbott demands from his autho- 
rities is one which no student of medieval 
literature would expect to see satisfied. He 
himself admits that one writer borrowed 
freely, and without acknowledgment, from 
another, and altered his original in the 
interests of style. This was the method of 
the time; the conception of absolute fidelity 
in a narrative did not exist. Especially in 
the case of a martyrdom and of miracles the 
virtue of edification far transcended that of 
mere accuracy. But in this case what 1s 
gained by a minute verbal comparison? 

As for the other question we have put— 
whether Dr. Abbott has examined his sub- 
ject with a freedom from what may with- 
out disrespect be called critical prejudice— 
we have to remark that it is part of the 
business of the school of critics to which 
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tendency in every writer with whom they deal. 
Thus, when Dr. Abbott describes the life of 
St. Thomas by John of Salisbury he remarks, 
truly enough, its extreme meagreness, and, 
not satisfied with John’s simple statement 
that, whereas considerable works had 
already been written on the subject, he 
desired to relate the main facts of his life 
jn a succinct narrative, he seeks for other 
explanations, and adds, with emphasis (the 
italics here and elsewhere are his own), ‘‘ He 
makes no mention of Edward Grim.” Pre- 
cisely; he makes no mention of anybody 
by name, not even (as Dr. Abbott notices a 
few lines above) of the archbishop’s mur- 
derers themselves. The only names of con- 
temporaries which appear in the life are 
those of royal persons, a pope, a cardinal, 
three archbishops, and two bishops. More- 
over, the account of the murder, as Dr. 
Abbott himself states, is ‘little more than 
a repetition of a letter actually written 
goon after its occurrence’’; and this letter 
expressly avoids details. John is writing 
to the Bishop of Poitiers ; he says, in effect : 
“No doubt you have heard of the martyr- 
dom of our archbishop, and I have little 
time to write; besides, the story must by 
now be well known throughout the Latin 
world.” He cannot, however, refrain from 
telling what has redounded to the glory of 
God and of His martyr. Then he brings out 
the symbolic significance of the whole affair, 
and the letter is purely a work of edifica- 
tion. Why should he mention Edward 
Grim ?—or, rather, how inexplicable would 
it have been had he mentioned this one clerk 
of the archbishop’s, when he named nobody 
else ! 

Again, Dr. Abbott lays great stress upon 
his contention that the monks of Canterbury 
were dissatisfied with the plain record of 
miracles set down by Benedict, and desired 
something more ornamental. To help out 
this theory he devises an elaborate story of 
“monkish jealousies and rivalries.” Now 
it is quite possible that Archbishop Richard 
got Prior Odo raised to the abbacy of Battle 
in 1175 in order to procure the election as 
prior of his chaplain Herlwin, who was 
actually elected in 1177. But why blacken 
Herlwin’s character? ‘‘The Pope directed 
Bulls to this Prior by name, commanding 
that the offerings of the church should be dis- 
posed of for the repair of the church, &c.— 
which does not look well for Herlwin.” 
Why not? In 1174 the choir of the 
cathedral was destroyed by fire, and 
nothing would be more likely than that 
the Pope should authorize the allocation 
of the offerings to the purpose of rebuilding 
it—the word is ‘‘restaurationem,” which is 
more than ‘repair,’ and Battely, in his 
edition of Somner’s ‘ Canterbury,’ to which 
Dr. Abbott refers, expressly states that the 
offerings were those given ‘‘to the newly 
murdered and canonized archbishop.” But 
even if it were a wrong application of 
funds, the blame would lie upon the 
Pope who authorized it, not upon Prior 
Herlwin. Dr. Abbott proceeds that ‘ ex- 
treme age having indisposed him for govern- 
ment, he gave over his placein 1179. ‘ Extreme 
age’ does not usually come on in two years”’; 
but he has not taken the trouble to find out 
that Herlwin became stone blind. He would 
have been wiser, too, not to take his facts 
from Dean Farrar, to whom he here ex- 





presses his obligation. But as for Benedict, 
who held the priorate from 1175 to 1177, 
the passage cited from William of Canter- 
bury is far too vague to support the theory 
that he was appointed ‘‘as a compromise 
when the monks wanted some one else.”” Dr. 
Abbott seems to have imagined this in order 
to assist his view that the monks were not 
satisfied with Benedict’s reports of the 
miracles; he “had made too much of 
failures, of relapses, and imperfect cures.” 
But really, when we read what the monks 
said in their letter to Henry II., we find 
quite another story. They tell us that as 
the miracles increased and multiplied it be- 
came more than one man could do to hear 
and record them as they happened; they 
therefore appointed the monk William to 
take a share in the work (‘Materials for 
the History of Thomas Becket,’ i. 138). It 
is true enough that Benedict had somehow 
incurred the king’s displeasure—a fact which 
explains why he is not mentioned by name 
in the letter just referred to; but we want 
more than mere guesses before deciding that 
‘apparently, then, Benedict was not very 
much liked by the monks.” 

We have already more than exceeded our 
space, and have hardly touched on that 
part of the book which deals with the 
miracles. We have, however, given our 
readers some means of judging how the 
author uses his tools, and that is the really 
important matter. His account of miracle 
after miracle is exceedingly interesting, and 
often instructive ; but it is too manifest that 
he is working at a craft to which he has not 
served his apprenticeship. His remarks are 
shrewd and sometimes penetrating, and his 
illustrations of the growth of legend are 
well worth reading. What is wanting is 
the skill to appraise fairly the medizeval 
standard of true and false, and it is through 
this failure that we think Dr. Abbott’s book 
has been written in vain. 








Shropshire. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 

(George Allen.) 

To those whose home is in London or its 
neighbourhood the county with which Mr. 
Hare’s book deals will possibly appear 
remote and out of the world. But if it has 
fallen to their lot to spend a holiday at 
Church Stretton or, under the guidance of 
some ‘‘ proud Salopian” interested in such 
things, to explore the historical treasures of 
the county town, they will have no difficulty 
in agreeing with the estimate of the county 
which Mr. Hare quotes on his first page 
from Nightingale’s ‘ Beauties of England’ : 

‘Of the beauties of England perhaps no 
county contains a more interesting share than 
Shropshire. It possesses every variety of 
natural charm, and is no less rich in the re- 
mains of ancient times.” 

Its historical interest is, of course, largely 
derived from the fact that it is a border 
county. Its western boundary, to speak 
roughly, marked a check in the advance 
of conquest, whether Roman, Saxon, or 
Norman; and the debatable country of the 
Marches was full of interest through a large 
portion of the Middle Ages. The result is 
that it is unusually full of interesting sites 
and historic memories, of almost every period 
since history in this country began. 

Such is the county which Mr. Hare has 





undertaken to describe, and there was room 
for such a work. In his preface he quotes 
a remark of Thomas Fuller that ‘‘ Shrop- 
shire is a county in which there is an open 
field for an industrious topographer.’”’ This 
is far less the case than it was in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, for it now 
possesses the monumental work of Eyton 
on the earlier history, and the hardly less 
important ‘History of Shrewsbury’ by 
Owen and Blakeway, while its flora, 
its dialect, its folk-lore, and its geology 
have all been ably dealt with. Still, 
there was an opening for an accurate guide, 
which, taking the towns and villages in 
order, should deal with their interesting 
features from an historical as well as a 
descriptive standpoint. 

As might be expected from Mr. Hare’s 
previous works, this guide is full of plea- 


sant gossip, and decidedly readable. He 
thoroughly understands how to utilize 
the labours of others in the same 


field, and the first impression on taking 
up the volume is favourable. It is only 
when the reader turns to places with which 
he is personally acquainted that he dis- 
covers its weak point, and that is its extreme 
inaccuracy in detail. Those who have read 
Mr. Hare’s ‘Story of my Life’ will know 
that he had early associations with Shrop- 
shire, and spent part of his childhood there; 
but we do not gather that he has lived 
there for any length of time since boyhood, 
and accordingly the book is wanting in that 
intimate local knowledge which is the first 
requisite for the successful carrying out of 
such an undertaking. We have tested it 
with regard to place after place which is 
within our own knowledge, and almost 
everywhere with unsatisfactory results. 

It would be a wearisome business to 
attempt to show at any great length that 
this is the case; but we may take the pages 
which deal with Shrewsbury itself, partly 
because the old town will be known to a 
larger number of our readers than other 
places in the county, and partly because we 
have had most opportunity of becoming 
familiar with it ourselves. Turning, then, 
to p. 110, we must begin by demurring to 
the statement that the peninsula occupied 
by the town is ever called ‘‘the Island,” or 
that the battle of Shrewsbury is ever spoken 
of as that of Haughmond; but we pass on 
to p. 112, where we are told that “‘all the 
old parish churches in Shrewsbury were 
collegiate, 7.¢., had two co - priests or 
rectors.” Itis correct that the churches in 
question were all collegiate, but the defini- 
tion of the term is new. A collegiate church 
was one which was served by a dean and a 
number of prebendaries, and this was the 
case with the four churches in question. 
Then immediately follows a list of quaint 
names of streets. Some of the derivations 
assigned to these are almost certainly 
wrong; but as derivations are a matter 
on which there is often room for two 
opinions, we pass them by, only re- 
marking that if Dogpole is derived from 
ducken, to bend, as here stated, it cannot 
also be derived from duckpool, as stated 
with equal dogmatism on p. 122. ‘Corn- 
chepynge”’ is not now the Corn Market, 
no such term being in use; nor is ‘ Muri- 
vance” synonymous with Swan Hill. The 
‘“‘Sextry’’ was once King’s Head Shut (not 
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Street), but is now Golden Cross Passage. 
‘*Tomboldesham, now Tanner’s Street,” is 
apparently intended for ‘‘ Romboldesham, 
now Barker Street,”’ the connexion between 
bark and tanning being somewhat amusing. 
‘“‘ Candelan”’ (misprinted ‘‘Cardellan”’) was 
once Kiln Lane, but early in the present 
century became Princess Street. 

Then follows an interesting sketch of the 
history of the castle, on which we need only 
remark that to ascribe the present buildings 
to the date of Edward II. is, to say the 
least, doubtful. We have failed to find the 
licence to crenellate referred to in any 
accessible list of such documents; and as it 
was already a royal castle, it is hard to see 
how such a licence could be given. At the 
top of p. 115, compared with p. 116, is 
another curious confusion. In the latter 
passage our author speaks of St. Nicholas’s 
Presbyterian Chapel as a crude rebuilding 
of St. Nicholas’s Chapel, erected by Roger 
de Montgomery for the use of his followers 
in the outer bailey of the castle, adding 
correctly that this was utterly destroyed in 
1868. In the former passage, however, the 
reader is informed that the fortifications of 
the castle were maintained till the time of 
James II , when the Norman church of St. 
Nicholas was probably removed. The fact 
is that Mr. Hare has forgotten or ignored 
the existence of another church altogether, 
which formed an important link in the chain 
of the ecclesiastical history of the town, 
namely, St. Michael’s - within - the - Castle, 
which stood in the inner bailey, and was 
removed early in the reign of James I., not 
James IT. 

We pass to the description of existing 
churches. The two which are the special 
glory of the town are St. Mary’s and the 
Abbey, and Mr. Hare seems to have mixed 
his notes with regard to them. St. Mary’s 
contains a good deal of Norman work, but 
no ‘‘stumpy circular pillars,” those of the 
nave being graceful specimens of Early 
English, supporting circular arches of the 
same period. The Abbey, on the other 
hand, has a nave in which massive Norman 
pillars predominate. The Jesse window now 
at the east end of St. Mary’s was in old 
St. Chad’s before it was placed where it 
now is, though at a previous period it pro- 
bably adorned the Grey Friars’ Church as 
described. Its glass is almost certainly 
English, not Flemish, though that is 
largely represented in other windows of 
the edifice. On turning, however, to the 
description of the Abbey, we are not a 
little surprised to read that ‘the great east 
window—a Jesse window—was brought 
from St. Chad’s.” The fact is that the 
present choir and transepts of the 
Abbey Church were only built ten or 
twelve years ago, and the three lancet 
windows at the east end are filled with 
modern glass. Mr. Hare appears to know 
nothing at all of this rebuilding. But this is 
by no means the only instance in which the 
book is behind the time. Perhaps it reaches 
its climax when we are told on p. 134 that 
‘‘on the second Monday after Trinity the 
trading community and a dressed-up king 
march to Kingsland with banners and music 
for a festival, which is a relic of Corpus 
Domini,” and that seven “‘arbours” of the 
trade guilds still remain. This was the 
Shrewsbury “Show”; but, alas for Mr. 





Hare’s accuracy! it was done away with at 
least twenty years ago, and where the arbours 
stood is now the principal residential suburb 
of the town. 

But enough has been said. As regards 
many parts of the county we have to 
thank Mr. Hare for introducing us to out- 
of-the-way places possessing interesting 
features, many of which he speaks of in a 
manuer that leaves nothing to be desired. 
The misfortune is that the constant detec- 
tion of mistakes, however trivial, about 
things we know, creates a feeling of distrust 
and suspicion, from which it is impossible to 
escape, when we read about other things on 
which we desire to be informed. 








Religion in Greek Literature. 
Campbell. (Longmans & Co.) 

The Philosophy of Greece considered in relation 
to the Character and History of its People. 
By A. W. Benn. (Grant Richards.) 


Pror. CampseE.u’s Gifford Lectures deserve 
a cordial welcome. The subject with which 
he deals needs for its successful treatment 
not only erudition and classical scholar- 
ship, but also the special gift of sympathy 
with the religious instinct of the race. 
Prof. Campbell possesses all these qualities 
in an eminent degree, and it is not too much 
to say that his volume presents an ad- 
mirable example of the spirit in which 
such a history should be written. More- 
over he has a practical and reforma- 
tory aim in view, which lends a special 
interest to his conclusions. He _ believes 
that ‘‘ whatsoever things were written afore- 
time were written for our learning”; and 
at the opening of his first chapter he 
earnestly pleads that ‘‘the thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn” of the 
Hellenic race should be “inwrought into 
the Christianity of the future.’’ The closing 
pages of the book, which reinforce the 
opening plea with various weighty remarks 
concerning the defects of modern Chris- 
tianity and the lessons deducible from the 
history of Greek religion, may be com- 
mended to the attention of all who are 
interested in the future, as well as the past, 
of religion. 

The author warns us more than once that 
his lectures are not meant to be a history 
of popular worship nor a contribution to 
folk-lore ; his object is rather ‘‘to exhibit 
the way in which the ritual and mytho- 
logy reacted upon the higher minds in Hellas, 
as reflected in classical Greek literature ’’; 
to trace ‘‘not origins chiefly, but tendencies”’; 
to explain ‘‘what was the Hellenic con- 
tribution to the spiritual inheritance of 
humanity.”” This might lead his readers to 
expect that the writer would proceed at once 
to deal with the testimony of the Homeric 
poems, and entirely set aside all arcbzo- 
logical questions regarding the prehistoric 
conditions of Greek worship. Fortunately 
for the general interest of the book, this 
is not the case; the first two chapters 
are wholly devoted to introductory 
matters, and contain many valuable, 
though perhaps few novel, observations 
on the sources and general conditions of 
religion in Hellas. Attention is rightly 


By Lewis 


drawn to the freedom of growth which 
marked the religious life in Greece, as con- 
trasted with the priestly tyranny in Persia, 
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Palestine, and Egypt; it is a noteworthy 
fact that there never was ‘‘ an age of Ezra” 
in Greece. Another point which needs 
emphasizing is the perpetual co-existence 
in all religions of different strata of thought 
and sentiment ; in moments of volcanic dis. 
turbance the lower strata—the subconscious 
superstitions—are liable to reappear. Again, 
it is important to bear in mind, when com- 
paring one period with another, that appear- 
ances of identity are illusory, since it is not 
external resemblance of formula or ritual, 
but spiritual coincidence, that constitutes 
identity proper. Very pertinent also is the 
protest which Prof. Campbell makes against 
the deceptive and superficial generalities 
concerning ‘‘the Greek spirit” which are 
so commonly flung about in semi-cultured 
circles. Artistic appreciation of beauty, a 
love for life in its blossoming, sweet reason- 
ableness, serenity, moderation — all these 
are, indeed, true notes of the Greek spirit; 
but no single one of them, nor even all of 
them together, can adequately express the 
uttermost reaches of that spirit. Behind 
the joyfulness there lies sadness; the serenity 
is but the mask which hides a tempestuous 
soul; the temperance is not more real than 
the passion which it curbs. The most 
effectual redeeming force in the religion of 
the Greeks was their ‘sheer activity of 
mind’; and the history of their religious 
development is the history of how this 
purifying mental energy gradually overcame 
the old elements of superstition, especially 
the twin beliefs in nemesis and in divina- 
tion. 

The second chapter discusses the pre- 
historic antecedents of Greek culture. What 
was the religion of the original Hellenes ? 
When and how did they fall under Semitic 
influences? ‘‘Are the traces of Semitic 
origin to be referred to a Libyan infusion 
in the third millennium B.c., or to Egyptian 
domination in the second millennium, or to 
Phoenician enterprise, or to contact with 
Phrygia by way of Thrace or across the 
fEgean?”’ Upon these difficult questions 
Prof. Campbeil does not profess to be able 
to cast any fresh light. He introduces his 
readers to ‘‘ the crop of ingenious theories ” 
which are to be found in the treatises of 
such specialists as Mr. Arthur Evans and 
MM. Foucart and Bérard; but he refuses 
to commit himself to a decision between 
the conflicting opinions. Perhaps, indeed, 
the various hypotheses are not mutually 
exclusive; but if Prof. Campbell holds no 
very definite opinion on the matter, he 
might more prudently have curtailed his 
discussion. The impression he leaves is 
that he would prefer to ascribe most of the 
foreign elements to Phoenician intercourse 
during the five centuries of the Phoenician 
sea-power. 

In addition to this question of Oriental 
influence, there is the further question of 
the aboriginal factors in Greek religion, 
which our author deals with in a clear and 
satisfactory manner. The general principle 
is that when the Hellenes invaded the 
country and came into contact with the 
nature-cults of the aborigines, ‘‘ they gave 
to the nature-deity the name of their own 
supreme god, while they did not venture to 
disuse the primeval barbarous rite which 
had engrained itself in the minds of the 
inhabitants.” ‘The cult of Zeus at Dodona 
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isa notable example of this ‘‘ contamination 
of worships.”’ 

Prof. Campbell’s treatment of the religious 
side of the Homeric poems leaves little to be 
desired. The remarkable thing in Homer 
js that he is but slightly superstitious. He 
isnot much concerned after all with super- 
natural doings, and his deities are so human 
in their form and gesture as to add but 
little to the range of emotions evoked by 
the life of common humanity. Homer, the 
aristocrat, ignores the deep-seated religious 

arnings of the masses ; the passions of heroes 
and the strivings of kings are his theme. 
“Law” and “duty” and “ purgation” 
are words he knows nothing of; but he is 
rich in examples of beautiful emotions, noble 
impulses, and deeds of honour. It is not 
any religious sanction that justifies the 
ferocity of Achilles; his sole and sufficient 
justification, in the poet’s eyes, is the 
yehemence of his unabating love. 

Itis impossible here to follow Prof. Camp- 
bell in detail through his course. From 
Hesiod and Theognis, whose pessimistic 
utterances betray the long disquiet of the 
seventh century in Central Hellas, he passes 
en to a discussion of the various forms of 
belief and worship which mark the age that 
followed. In the sixth century a new social 
state was coming rapidly into existence ; 
the city was taking the place of the tribe, 
law was supplanting custom. At the same 
time religious feelings became suddenly 
deepened as the sense of guilt and the need 
for purgation sprang up afresh in Greek 
breasts; while, on the other hand, the 
mental self-assertion of the Ionians laid 
the axe to the root of the tree of faith. The 


| results of this double movement were, on 


the one side, Orphism—on the other side, 
philosophy; while in Pythagoreanism the 
religious aud the anti-religious tendencies 
were curiously blended. This whole move- 
ment was at first confined to ‘‘ Greater 
Hellas”; on its philosophical side it did not 
touch ‘‘the eye of Greece” until late in 
the fifth century. After a survey of the 
main features of this transitional period 
throughout Hellas, the lecturer devotes a 
chapter to Pindar and Herodotus as ex- 
ponents —the one conservative, the other 
progressive —of the pan-Hellenic spirit. 
The chapters that follow deal mainly with 
the Athenian worships and festivals, and 
with the Eleusinian mysteries. In con- 
nexion with the Dionysiac celebrations we 
have a discussion of the religious teaching 
of Aischylus and Sophocles. This is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on ‘Philosophy and 
Scepticism,” which includes a long list of 
great names. The arrangement of this 
discussion and the separation of Euripides 
from Sophocles appear somewhat incon- 
venient. The account which follows of 
Socrates and the Socratics is useful, if not 
particularly striking; but it seems hazardous, 
as well as confusing, to expound the doc- 
trnes of ‘the Platonic Socrates” in con- 
nexion with those of ‘‘ the historic Socrates” 
rather than under the head of ‘“ Plato.” 
Plato’s views are treated with considerable 
fulness of illustration, and proper emphasis 
is laid on his purification of mythology, 


| on his contempt for ritualism, and on the 


ethical advance in his views of immortality. 
With Plato the work practically reaches its 
limit, for the post-classical period—from 





Aristotle to Lucian and Plutarch—is dis- 
missed in a dozen pages, Aristotle being 
represented by a citation from the twelfth 
book of the ‘ Metaphysics.’ In this age, 
according to our author, “ for the world at 
large religion meant either an unmeaning 
formalism or an orgiastic craze’’—a sweep- 
ing statement which must be received with 
caution. 

The plan of the book as a whole is not 
quite satisfactory. There seems to be a 
certain lack of unity and cohesion about it, 
in spite of the constant efforts that the 
author makes to weave his threads together 
by means of repeated summaries. The 
ostensible subject is ‘religion as reflected 
in classical Greek literature,’”’ but quite half 
the book is taken up with general discus- 
sions on the origin and spread of cults and 
mythologies which, in so far as they have 
left but slight traces on the pages of the 
classic authors, must be counted as not 
strictly relevant. It would seem, therefore, 
that either the title of the original lectures 
should have been retained or the material 
pruned down to suit the plan suggested by 
the present title: ‘ Religion in Greek Litera- 
ture’ certainly indicates the scope of the 
book much less adequately than ‘The Re- 
ligion of the Ancient Greeks.’ 

As it is, the book suffers not only from 
discursiveness, but also from that evitiwm 
originis of lectures, tautology. The most 
obvious instance of this is in the treatment 
of the Phoenicians: the allusions made to 
these enigmatic people are of provoking 
frequency, and calculated in the end to 
produce more confusion than enlightenment 
in the reader’s mind. As a minor ex- 
ample of this fault, we may notice that 
the edifying story of Melampus, with his 
homeopathic cure of the Argive ladies, 
recurs no fewer than three several times. 
Such repetitions and digressions may be 
excusable in a course of lectures, but they 
spoil the symmetry of a book. 

It is strange that Prof. Campbell has 
found nothing to say of a writer so sig- 
nificant as Aristophanes. The orators, too, 
are wholly ignored with the exception of 
Isocrates, to whom a few lines are devoted. 
It is also disappointing to find that the 
remarks on the great poets are not more 
fully illustrated by quotation; and in the 
case of Euripides, who is treated as sceptic 
rather than prophet, this paucity of illus- 
tration is specially regrettable. Where 
quotations are given their source should be 
added ; and the omission of exact references 
is a serious drawback. A full table of con- 
tents, or a marginal analysis, is another 
desideratum ; the present meagre chapter- 
headings are practically useless; and 
although the index seems admirably com- 
plete, it cannot compensate fur the absence 
of a clear map of the subject-matters in the 
order of treatment. 

We have noticed very few errors of re- 
vision. On p. 207 something is wrong with 
the numbering of the ‘‘two ways’’; there is 
an obvious blunder in the page-number 
267; and the “ griffon” of p. 31 is slightly 
metamorphosed on p. 41. 

Mr. Benn is to be congratulated on having 
produced a clear and suggestive sketch of 
the course of Hellenic thought in ‘The 
Philosophy of Greece.’ Its distinguishing 
feature is indicated in the title: it aims at 





exhibiting the mode in which Greek philo- 
sophy is vitally related to Greek life in 
general, and governed throughout its 
history by certain fundamental tendencies 
of mind. In his first chapter Mr. Benn 
discusses the ‘general form of Greek 
thought,”’ and he finds the ideal of the race, 
especially in its Ionian section, in ‘‘ sophro- 
syné,” interpreted first as ‘‘ self-knowledge 
and self-control,” and afterwards expanding 
into all that may be called system and 
symmetry, whether in thought or conduct 
or art. In the course of this discussion 
there are several helpful, if not wholly novel, 
remarks on the effects of physical environ- 
ment, on the political instincts of the people, 
with their love of ‘ autonomy ” and 
“‘isonomy,’’ and on the Greek view of 
Nature. On this last point especially 
Mr. Benn deserves to be read. He 
has some hard things to say of “the 
Dorians, with their ineradicable barbarism, 
their stunted intelligence, and their un- 
natural institutions”; while he finds in the 
ANolians and Boootians, with their exces- 
sive individualism, an equal divergence from 
the true Hellenic ‘‘ sophrosyné.” Nor will 
the admirers of Pindar be pleased with 
the allusion to ‘ his far-fetched imagery, 
his gaudy epithets, his contorted phraseo- 
logy.” Inthe later chapters we must con- 
tent ourselves with indicating a few of the 
morestriking andsuggestive points. Mr. Benn 
has something fresh to say in answer to 
the question why Thales and his successors 
were so interested in the question of origins. 
He rightly sets aside the notion that verse, 
as a medium of philosophic exposition, marks 
an archaic stage of thought. A new and 
ingenious explanation is given of the 
Pythagorean ‘“‘antichthon” and “central 
fire.’ There is a good account of the 
reasons which hindered the acceptance of 
the atomic theory. 

The chapter on “The Diffusion of Cul- 
ture” supplies an animated description of 
the Sophistic movement and of the rival 
schools of ‘‘ humanists” and “ physiocrats.” 
Socrates, also, is treated with much sym- 
pathy and insight; and although the views 
of Plato are sketched with disproportionate 
brevity, his personal and spiritual relations 
with Socrates are pleasingly emphasized. 
Of Aristotle, as of Pindar, Mr. Benn writes 
almost as if he bore a personal grudge 
against him. The fact that he is mainly a 
theorist, rather than a reformer or pro- 
mulgator of educational schemes, is hardly 
a good reason for criticizing his theories in 
an impatient temper. But if Mr. Benn 
occasionally shows traces of impatience and 
prejudice, he has at least the good qualities 
that accompany such defects. His writing 
is clear, incisive, and vigorous; and even 
those who may be least inclined to agree 
with him will find that he is stimulating. 








S. Francis of Assisi: the Mirror of Perfection. 
Edited by Paul Sabatier. Translated by 
Sebastian Evans. (Nutt.) 


When, six months ago, we noticed the 
publication of M. Sabatier’s text of this 
important work, we expressed a wish for 
the speedy issue of a good English trans- 
lation. Since that time several have been 
announced, and the issue of the first of 
them, from the pen of Dr. Sebastian Evans, 
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allows us an opportunity of examining 
another aspect of this delightful book. 

The history of the first years of the 
Franciscan Order seems to have been wil- 
fully obscured by its earliest official annal- 
ists, and the critical powers of Wadding 
and the Bollandists have but darkened 
mystery. Even now, when all parties are 
agreed in endeavouring to discover the 
history of the men in the legends of the 
saints, there are many important questions 
perforce left unsolved. The more interest- 
ing of these circle round the personality of 
one of the most remarkable men of that most 
remarkable time— Brother Elias. State- 
ments the most contradictory are made 
about his career. He is born of a noble 
family of Cortona—of a peasant stock in a 
village near Assisi. He is a cobbler and 
teaches children to read in Assisi, and, 
again, a scriptor in the University of 
Bologna. He is the bosom friend of St. 
Francis, and later of Gregory IX. and of 
Frederick II. He builds the noblest monu- 
ment of a friend’s love and a world’s admira- 
tion that Italy boasts of, and finishes his 
life an outcast from the Order he organized, 
hardly relieved of the ban of excommunica- 
tion which had pressed on him for years, 
and at the last the man he admitted to the 
Order tells with ill-disguised joy how his 
= were dug up and thrown on a dung- 

Involved with this romantic career, though 
perhaps not so deeply as the “‘zelanti” of 
the latter part of the century represented, 
is the history of the relationship of Francis 
himself with the Order he founded. Every 
now and then during its early history we 
come upon traces of strong opposition to it, 
which found an expression in the decree 
of the Lateran Council against the inception 
of new Rules. Two years later we learn 
from chap. lxv. that, in view of this oppo- 
sition in the Curia, it was inadvisable for 
Francis to leave Italy. But about the same 
time we find the first traces of the man who 
was, perhaps, the real enemy of the “‘zelanti”’ 
—Gregory of Naples, nephew of Cardinal 
Ugolino (Gregory [X.). His name is hardly 
prominent in this connexion, for in his 
uncle’s lifetime it was impossible to attack 
him openly without also attacking the Papal 
ag of which he was the main instrument. 

ow far his: work was successful may be 
judged from the fact that Francis was 
allowed to go and seek martyrdom in the 
East but two years later, while Gregory 
was one of the vicars left in his stead— 
Elias, the so-called organizer of the relaxed 
observance, having been in the Levant from 
1217, and only returning with Francis. In 
truth, the famous Chapter of Huts, while 
it testified to the wonderful success of 
Francis’s teaching, had impressed on the 
Curia his utter unsuitability for the task 
of organization, and the urgent necessity 
for replacing him. From this time forward 
he took no part in the government of the 
Order. In 1220, on his return from the 
East, Peter of Catana wasappointed Minister- 
General, and on Peter’s death Elias was 
chosen to succeed him, Francis being occu- 
pied in drawing up projects of Rules for 
the Order, revised by Cesarino of Spires 
with the aid of Cardinal Ugolino. The Rule 
was finally approved by Honorius in 1223, 
and from that time forward Francis, de- 





voured by grief at the impossibility of con- 
formity to the literal observance of the 
Gospel by his brethren, and a victim to 
complicated ailments, awaited death in 
humble retirement, surrounded by the com- 
panions of his earliest enthusiasm. 

As we have it now, the ‘Speculum’ is the 
work of one of these, Leo of Assisi, written 
in great part within a year of Francis’s 
death, added to by himself and his com- 
panions some time before 1245, and almost 
certainly further added to by another hand 
at some time before the date when St. Bona- 
venture drew up the life of St. Francis. It 
has formed no part of Dr. Evans’s plan to 
indicate this, and the regrettable way in 
which he translates the closing words of 
chap. xxxi., so as to weaken the force 
of Leo’s contention, shows that this is 
perhaps fortunate, though it throws a 
burden of suspicion on the reader which he 
should not be asked to bear. It will be as 
well to state, therefore, that the parts of 
this book which have any literary value, 
which interest the general reader as apart 
from the specialist student—7.e., practically 
all the work after the end of the second 
part (chap. xxvi.), and a few chapters of that 
second part—are as they left the pen of Leo 
in 1227, instinct with love and pure devotion 
to the father and brother he had just lost. 
They bear comparison with the best things 
of the kind that have ever been written. 

But if Leo the lover of Francis is thus 
wholly admirable, Leo the polemical writer 
is the reverse. The ‘we who were with 
him,” the twelve, seem to have expected, 
some of them at least, to be regarded as the 
true exponents of the will of the founder, 
and to have taken it ill on the part of the 
prelates of the Order that they were not 
consulted on its policy. Hence, perhaps, 
Leo’s animus against Brother Elias, which 
appears in his omissions and _ silences, 
notably in the death scenes of Francis, 
though Elias was as helpless as himself in 
the hands of Ugolino, now Pope. Hence, 
too, the fact that John Parent, the first 
Minister-General after Francis’s death, is not 
so much as mentioned. There can be little 
doubt that the qualities which endeared the 
‘‘pecorello di bon Dio” to Francis were 
accompanied by some of the less engaging 
traits of the animal. How else explain, 
provided chap. lii. be Leo’s at all, his 
account of Christ’s complaint to him of the 
state of the Order, and several similar 
passages, notably in chap. lxxxv., where he 
speaks of his own ‘‘ most holy purity” ? 

Certain chapters, however, are undeniably 
not Leo’s. For example, hardly more than 
the first nine lines of chap. i. can be genuine. 
The fact that Elias is called “vicar” of 
St. Francis points to a date of writing after 
1245, when it had become established that 
Francis had been Minister-General for all 
his lifetime, and is inconsistent with the 
way of writing in the unquestioned parts 
of the book. Moreover the miracle takes 
it out of the scale of the work. Again, as 
M. Sabatier has pointed out, chap. lv. con- 
tains many additions, and some of these 
are plainly later than the rest of the work. 
We are not disposed to go so far as he 
does, even in accepting this chapter, and 
hope to have an opportunity again of enter- 
ing on the subject more fully. 

Of the parts revised later by Leo himself 





we would point out briefly chaps. ii, iii, 
xi., xiii, xxi, xxiii., xliii., xlvi., xlviii’ 
Ix., Ixv., lxix., lxxii., Ixxvi., cvii., as being 
those which bear obvious traces of late re. 
handling. It is plain that “‘qui fuit posteg 
papa” could not be written within a few 
weeks of Gregory’s accession, for instance, 
The argument from the substance of the 
chapters is not so short, but it is fairly 
simple. 

In his translation Dr. Evans has modelled 
himself on the style of William Morris with 
more than youthful ardour. We may be, 
perhaps, allowed to hint, admirers as we are 
of William Morris, that indiscreet admiration 


is sometimes embarrassing to its object, and © 


it is surely indiscreet to throw before an un- 
suspecting audience such words aseath, piled, 
mortrews, crevisses, roundels, &c., in a book 
to be understanded of the people. A lover 
of Morris, too, ought to have known that 
‘‘ wan” is not a translation of palescit. Dr. 
Evans’s laudable haste to be first in the 
field may account for several misprints 
like “His” for this on p. 45, and “we” 
for ye on p. 112, and omissions like that on 
p- 116, very satisfactorily; but as he does not 
profess to be editing the work, it cannot 
account for his translating, for example, 
‘‘ Minister autem et alii fratres statim cog- 
noverunt eum,” “‘ But the ministers and the 
rest of the brethren did not know him again 
at once,” &c. (p. 34), or ‘Quod frater non 
deberet diu stare quin iret pro eleemosyna,” 
as ‘‘ A brother ought not to stand long upon 
going forth for alms” (p. 43). We have 
noted other instances—for example, Dr. 
Evans’s forgetfulness of the special function 
of seraphs makes him lose the point of 
“the seraphic order” (p. xii), where he 
thinks that the cherubim were the spirits of 
love; but we feel that in face of the service 
Dr. Evans has wished to render the public 
by his charming translation, it would be 
ungracious to insist. His work will not 
render other translations unnecessary, but 
it will raise their standard notably. 








ROMANCES OF INDIAN LIFE, 


Terrible Times: a Tale of the Sepoy Revolt. By 
G. Percy Raines. (Routledge & Sons.)—It is 
not the fault of novelists, historians, and auto- 
biographers if every class of our countrymen is 
not fully able to realize the horrors of the great 
calamity of 1857. Even the novels help one to 
this, for while their dramatis persone are ima- 
ginary, the scenes and adventures described are 
generally founded on fact. The sober relation 
of the incidents of the Mutiny, even when not 
heightened in interest by dramatic touches, is 
in itself sufficiently full of authenticated adven- 
tures and touching tragedies to furnish material 
for hundreds of novels. ‘Terrible Times’ is 
full of adventure of the most sensational cha- 


racter, and even contains an element of that 


sort of romance which involves the co-operation 
of the fair sex. At the same time a sense of 
refinement causes the author to be moderate in 
his expenditure of gore, and to lighten the dark 
picture with a few pleasantly contrasting touches 
of native gratitude and fidelity. The perils are 
extreme, but the eventual escapes are not out- 
side the limits of probability. The local colour- 
ing will make the book attractive to Anglo- 
Indians; but there are one or two little slips 
which are blemishes. The scene opens at & 
station between seventy and eighty miles from 
Meerut, the country surrounding which is flat. 
We are told, however, that the colonel com- 
manding the one sepoy regiment in garrison 
lived a mile from cantonments, and to reach it 
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had to ascend a long steep hill. Again, the 
Hindustani is aot quite correct. For instance, 
the natives do not say, ‘*Sahibs logue,” but 
‘Sahib logue.” 

The author of The Ruby Sword (White & Co.) 
has broken ground in a part of India never, 
we believe, before dealt with by novelists, viz., 
the frontier of Beluchistan, Mr. Bertram Mit- 
fordhasoften shown his readers how insimilar wild 
theatres he can construct an exciting story, and 
‘The Ruby Sword’ is in that respect not inferior 
to its predecessors. The author writes as if 
he were familiar with the country and its 
savage inhabitants, and supplies a good deal 
of blood and creepiness for the three shillings 
and sixpence charged for his work. here 
is a pretty love element included, but the 
Anglo-Indian children are— well, what those 
acquainted with them fully realize — awful. 
The hero is in many respects a character to 
whom the reader can give admiration and liking, 
but he rather spoils his reputation by professing 
Mohammedanism under fear of death. 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn has in Draw Swords 
(Chambers) written a stirring account of the 
adventures of a troop of Bengal Horse Artillery 
in the thirties. The story is full of incident 
and adventure, with an amount of vagueness as 
to dates and localities which renders criticism 
as to historical accuracy impossible. As is well 
known by all old Anglo-Indians and students 
of Indian military history, few corps have ever 
existed capable of rivalling the Bengal Horse 
Artillery in fighting efficiency, and Mr. Manville 
Fenn is quite justitied in his panegyric upon the 
articular troop whose deeds are here chronicled. 
Not, however, being a soldier, he makes some 
strong demands on the credulity of soldiers who 
served in India during John Company’s rule. 
For example, he speaks in too high terms of the 
discipline in quarters of the Bengal Horse Artil- 
lery. Though for physique, smartness, and 
splendid dash and courage they were not to be 
surpassed, good conduct in peace time was not 
their strong point. Again, the despatch of a troop 
of horse artillery into a hilly country, without 
escort, several hundreds of miles from support 
is a glaring improbability. Once more, the com- 
plement of ofticers—viz., three—sent on service 
with this troop has no connexion with custom. 
Neither was it in accordance with the practice 
of the service that a subaltern should be pro- 
moted to the rank of captain by selection. 
Still, notwithstanding these little blemishes, 
the book is full of animation, and not 
wanting in appreciation of the Oriental cha- 
racter. Boys and young officers will assuredly 
delight in it. One curious feature is that the 
female element is entirely excluded. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

The Romance of Book-Collecting. By J. H. 
Slater. (Stock.)—As the editor of that severely 
useful collection of facts, ‘Book-Prices Current,’ 
Mr. Slater has earned the right to indulge him- 
self in a little gossip if he pleases, and his gossip 
is no worse than that of most of those who have 
gossiped before him. But Mr. Lang and Mr. 
Dobson have of late years set a standard in this 
kind of pleasant trifling, and Mr. Slater—who 
thinks it well to tell us, ‘* Act the contrary 
throughout, and every stiver you spend will 
swell the total of your confusion ; drop by drop 
the clepsydra of your fortunes will run out to 
your bane ’—must be content to suffer by the 
comparison. His book contains. the usual 
talk about. the fluctuations of prices, lucky 


finds, the vagaries of book-hunters, the value | 


of uncut margins and original wrappers, and 
other well-worn topics. He writes of ‘‘Sir” 
Thomas Grenville; apparently invents a new 
Caxton (‘Justinian’s Law’!); repeatedly mis- 
spells the title of Poe’s ‘Tamerlane,’ though a 
reproduction of its title-page is his only illustra- 
tion; informs us that ‘‘ monastic. bindings of 

lish-workmanship are:.not, as. we may. well 





understand, distinguished, as a rule, for extreme 
beauty,” as if the binderies of Durham and 
Winchester had never existed; accepts the 
exploded identification of Le Gascon with 
Florimond Badier; and by other slips, small 
and great, proves that the nemesis which seems 
to wait upon all writers of book-gossip (even 
Mr. Lang blundered badly over Canevari’s 
motto) is still active. If we did not believe 
in this nemesis, some of Mr. Slater’s errors 
would seriously affect our faith in his editing of 
‘ Book-Prices Current.’ But we are ready to 
believe that it is only in his unguarded hours of 
gossiping that he falls a victim to them. 


New Catalogue of British Literature: Cumu- 
lative Index of Author, Subject, and Title. 
January—November, 1897. Edited by Cedric 
Chivers and Armistead Cay. (Chivers.)—The 
second annual volume of Mr. Chivers’s cata- 
logue of current literature shows some im- 
provement on the first; and the plan of a 
**cumulative index,” in which each monthly 
part takes up and supersedes its predecessors, 
is certainly liberal. Unluckily, as far as our 
experience goes, entries which require a little 
additional care have not, asa rule, received it. 
Thus, of four we tested under the subject- 
heading ‘Bibliography,’ three were wrong or 
imperfect : a portfolio of ‘ Facsimiles from Early 
Printed Books in the British Museum’ is entered 
as a ‘‘catalogue”; Temple Scott’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphy ’ of William Morris is entered as a ‘‘ bio- 
graphy ” ; and a new instalment of Mr. Madan’s 
‘Summary Catalogue of Western MSS. at the 
Bodleian’ appears as if it were complete in itself 
instead of a continuation of a work begun in 
1895. We do not suppose that every specialist 
would find his own subject so badly treated ; 
but the mere possibility of such nests of errors 
halves the value of the book. None the less, 
we are sorry to hear that, owing to lack of 
financial support, this is the last volume Mr. 
Chivers proposes to issue. 


Manuel de Bibliographie Générale. Par M. 
Henri Stein. (Paris, Picard.)—In bibliography, 
and @ fortiort in the bibliography of biblio- 
graphies, the latest work, unless its compiler is 
singularly ill-equipped for his task, is naturally 
the best. Alike, however, in arrangement, ful- 
ness, and accuracy, M. Stein’s ‘Manuel de 
Bibliographie Générale’ makes a more positive 
advance than this, and it can hardly fail to find 
a place in every large library. Omissions, as 
was inevitable, are numerous enough, and it is 
strange to find M. Stein, while registering the 
English ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ failing to place 
beside it its French imitation, the ‘ Index Biblio- 
iconographique’ of M. Dauze. But while it 
would be easy to compile a fairly long list of 
oversights, it is more to the purpose to confess 
that on almost every subject on which we have 
consulted it M. Stein’s ‘Manuel’ has suggested 
new sources of information or reminded us of 
old ones we had forgotten. In the same way it 
would be easy to give instances of entries mis- 
placed. Thus under the heading ‘ Traductions 
de la Bible’ we expected to find Dr. Copinger’s 
‘Incunabula Biblica’ and Mr. Stevens’s ‘ Bibles 
at the Caxton Exhibition.’ The former is 
entered only under the alternative heading 
‘Incunables,’ the latter under ‘ Liturgie,’ 
where it has no business. But such errors 
are not numerous, and the alphabetical index 
of subjects may help to correct them. Three 
appendices considerably increase the value, as 
well as the size, of the book. The first, following 
on the lines of Ternaux-Compans, contains a 
list of place-names, their Latin equivalents, the 
name of the country to which the place belongs, 
the date at which printing was introduced, and 
a reference to any existing work on the history 
of the local press. The second appendix registers 
the ‘‘tables générales” or index volumes of 
some hundreds of periodicals, while in the third 
we have a list of the printed catalogues of the 
principal libraries.of the world. All this is good 





work, and we hope that the immense industry 
which M. Stein must have brought to his task 
may not go unrequited. 








HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 

Tuer is in The Duke's Servants, by Sidney 
Herbert Burchell (Gay & Bird), the same careful 
composition that we noticed in the writer’s pre- 
viously published book, ‘In the Days of King 
James.’ The chief elements of interest in ‘The 
Duke’s Servants’ show more confidence on the 
part of the writer, and a better developed plot ; 
the result is a highly successful romance, of 
general interest and of creditable workmanship. 
The story is one of the latter days of James I. 
and of the earlier years of Charles I., and it 
narrates the adventures of a young Derbyshire 
gentleman. He falls in love with a lady whom he 
does not know to be the Duke of Buckingham’s 
mistress, and is then ‘* fallen in love with” by a 
girl masquerading asa boy. They join Bryan’s 
company, known as the Duke of Buckingham’s 
servants, and, her sex being undiscovered, she 
enraptures the audience in playing ‘As You 
Like It.’ The duke himself is well sketched in, 
so also is the character of the duke’s future 
murderer, Felton. The playhouse life of the 
day is rendered with due regard to such his- 
torical data as exist, and the reader has 
no reason to complain of any part of the 


book with the exception of an irritating 
series of foot-notes. The information they 
convey would have been better omitted, 


and the meaning of such obscure words as 
‘*sontes” and ‘*wanion” explained. In spite 
of certain defects, the book is well worth read- 
ing, and will be thought superior to many of the 
class to which it belongs. 


The Green Cockade: a Tale of Ulster in’ Ninety- 
eight, by Mrs. M. T. Pender (Dublin, Sealy, 
Bryers & Walker; London, Downey & Co.), 
includes some pretty weather and scenery :— 

“It was a June day in the year 1797—a perfect 
June day. All the air throbbed with a faint blue, 
shimmering haze, that hung on the mountains, 
deepened in the glens and gorges, quivered over the 
long, hollow bon ge and the brooding sapphire sea, 
with a mystical, delicate, dreamful luminance, like 
the veil of summer made visible. Overhead soft 
piles of snowy clouds floated in the azure deeps 
like groups of aerial nymphs in waiting on the 
summer queen. Below sang the mountain streams, 
rustled the purple heather, that clothed Squire’s 
Hill from head to fvot like a royal robe, through 
which the lichen-covered rocks and _ boulders 
gleamed like silver studs, and the clumps of blos- 
somed furze like clasps of gold.” 

In this fitting landscape a ‘‘fair Hebe of the 
hills” meets a youth with ‘ eyes black as night, 
deep, calm, velvet-soft, as a sleeping wave ; yet 
by an occasional quick gleam or sudden sparkle 
suggesting veiled lightning in their reposeful 
darkness,” and the experienced novel-reader 
will know long before p. 377 is reached that 
“soon two more hopeful barques were duly char- 
tered and fairly set afluat 

On the ocean of wedlock, love’s fortune to try, 
and with Love for their pilot through seas un- 
sailed, nothing doubting and fearing nought, feeling 
happily certain to 

Keep the boy 

Ever smiling beside his faithful ear, 

Through billows of woe and beams of joy, 

The same as he looked when he left the shore.” 


In the meantime we have been through all the 
excitement of ‘98, and we end appropriately 
with the suicide of Castlereagh and his accom- 
plice the villain of our story. 


Prisoners of Hope: a Tale of Colonial Virginia 
(Houghton & Co.), is an historical novel dealing 
with the old colony times, when Berkeley was 
Governor of Virginia. Miss Mary Johnston has 
made herself acquainted with the place and period 
which she describes ; buther knowledge of human 
nature is unfortunately slight. The people who 
appear in her pages are chiefly puppets, and the 
one who may be called the hero of her story 
is not fitted for human nature’s daily food. 
Besides, her wicked people are as much below 
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the standard of ordinary humanity as the others 
are above it. An Indian who plays a noble 
part might be admired in the pages of Rousseau 
or in the equally imaginative novels of Cooper, 
but his like has never been seen in the flesh. 
The representation of the Governor of Virginia 
cannot please any reader of fiction who is ac- 
quainted with his career. It was the distin- 
guishing merit of Sir Walter Scott to use a basis 
of fact when idealizing personages who had 
played important parts in history, and 
whose doings were common property, yet we 
doubt whether even he could have dealt with 
Sir William Berkeley in such a way as to induce 
his readers to believe that he was not an utter 
failure as a Governor of the Old Dominion. 
Indeed, the better he is known the less he is 
liked. Sir Charles Carew, the Cavalier who 
visits the New World on a matrimonial errand, 
is a sorry representative of the fine gentlemen 
who figured at Court in England. The con- 
spiracy of the servants, who were little better 
than slaves, savours of such an attempt as might 
have been made when John Brown went to 
effect a revolution in Virginia and was hanged. 

The Gospel writ in Steel, by Arthur Paterson 
(Innes & Co.), is a very fair specimen of the 
Transatlantic romance based on incidents of the 
Civil War. The love story is humble and ordi- 
nary ; but the chapters which recount the fight- 
ing, first in the early months of the war, and 
afterwards with Sherman in Georgia, are good 
reading. The difference between war with un- 
tried troops and volunteers and war with men 
who have done several campaigns is well brought 
out, though the author seems much more inter- 
ested in an insignificant, commonplace love-affair 
than in the details of campaigning and fighting, 
which he shows skill in describing. The story 
is a long one, but maintains its interest nearly 
to the end; it is evidently composed with care, 
and is by no means the work of a new and in- 
experienced writer. The illustrations are ade- 
quate without being remarkable. 








ECONOMIC LITERATURE, 


Studies in Currency, 1898. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Farrer. (Macmillan & Co.)—Lord Farrer 
has brought together in this volume the papers 
which he has written during the recent bi- 
metallic controversy. They are interesting as 
contributions to a discussion which at the pre- 
sent moment is at rest. How long this state of 
truce may continue is uncertain. The period of 
calm depends on causes which are rather poli- 
tical than economic. At any moment the 
question may be stirred up again from the 
side of the United States, or it may remain 
dormant. Recent signs are rather in favour of 
the period of quiescence being continued. That 
this may be so is most strongly to be desired. 
The problems to be considered are amongst the 
most difficult that can occur in the province of 
economic study ; more than almost any other 
they need to be studied under a ‘‘ dry light,” 
rather than under the fierce blaze of personal 
discussion. Such discussion, moreover, is only 
rendered more difficult when it takes the form 
of controversy. Most of all will this be the 
ease if it is made a ‘‘ plank” in presidential 
politics. It will become a mere question of 
chance whether the right or the wrong pre- 
vails when the questions involved are mixed up 
with party war-cries and appeals to popular 
passion. Lord Farrer’s publication will possess 
the interest which a vigorous contribution to a 
controversy invariably secures. It contains 
papers written for the use of the Gold and Silver 
Commission, and for the Gold Standard Defence 
Association, one of which, headed ‘ Bimetallism 
and the Foreign Exchanges,’ perhaps the most 
interesting of the whole number, is marked as 
hitherto unpublished. Among them arean article 
on the standard written for the National Review, 
some letters to the Times the reprint of a 
note by Lord Welby and Lord Farrer himself 





annexed to the report of the Indian Currency 
Committee, and two extracts from recent Blue- 
books on the fall in the value of silver aud on 
the currencies of the world. Three appendices 
illustrating the subject complete the volume. 
To reopen here the controversy which 
has caused its publication would be both 
useless and unprofitable. Among the most 
valuable of its contents are the unpub- 
lished article ‘Bimetallism and the Foreign 
Exchanges,’ and the notes on the currencies of 
the world which end the volume. That there 
are real evils in an unstable exchange and in 
fluctuations in the gold price of silver and in 
the interruption of trade resulting between gold 
and silver countries, and that there are im- 
pediments to investments in silver-using coun- 
tries, are facts painfully known to practical 
business men who have neither the leisure 
nor, perhaps, the requisite knowledge to enable 
them to contribute anything by way of argu- 
ment towards the clearing up of the controversy. 
It is not too much to say that the development 
of great public works in India—such as rail- 
ways — has been greatly hindered by the 
instability of the exchange between India and 
England, and by the uncertainty of remittance 
hence resulting. The effect of the closing of 
the Indian mints and of the enhanced value 
given to the rupee may assist in bridging over 
this difficulty, when once it is recognized that 
the rupee is likely to remain as firmly fixed 
at 1s. 4d. as it used to be at 1s. 10d. That 
another effect of this arrangement would be a 
temporary diminution of profit to traders and 
producers of goods for export to gold-using 
countries was a point which doubtless those who 
arranged the ratio of 1s. 4d. foresaw. To the 
Indian Government the result of this arrange- 
ment has been a very great advantage in facili- 
tating the remittances sent from India to this 
country for the payment of interest and for 
other governmental charges. The difference 
between 1s.—which would be considerably above 
the probable rate, to judge by the present 
market value of silver—and 1s. 4d. may be 
regarded as a gain of more than 33 per cent. 
on the sum remitted. This gain may be 
counted by hundreds of thousands, even by 
millions ; but as it was obtained through causing 
a divergence between the silver price of the rupee 
and the rate of exchange fixed for the official 
paper, it is obvious that this advantage must 
have been gained at the cost of some one else. 
The exact statistics of the distribution of the 
other side of the operation—the details that 
account for the loss—can never be known. 
They are extended over an immensely wide 
area ; they affect more or less slightly the earn- 
ings of millions in the lowest ranks of life and 
in the ranks above them, the profits of many 
engaged in exports and imports. The currency 
arrangements of the Government are said, for 
example, to influence the price of tea grown in 
India and Ceylon. Though it may not be pos- 
sible to lay one’s hand on the visible effect, it 
must certainly be found to exist somewhere, un- 
less the improvement in the exchange has been a 
free gift of nature to the Indian Government. 
Lord Farrer regards, and rightly, the present 
arrangement only as preparatory to the adoption 
of a gold standard for India. There have been 
many prophecies as to what the effect of estab- 
lishing such a standard would be; but Lord 
Farrer has chronicled himself so many dis- 
credited prophecies, so many divergences of 
opinion between persons of high authority, be- 
tween himself and some of his ablest friends, 
that we hesitate to reproduce any of them here. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting things 
about the volume is the opportunity it affords 
of observing the effect which a part in this 
controversy has had on Lord Farrer himself. 
Where there was strength in his opponents’ 
opinions he has learnt to appreciate the points in 
which they were correct and freely to admit this. 
He leaves the consideration of a thorny con- 





troversy with a wider knowledge and more 


restrained judgment. ‘Would that other cop. 
troversialists could show so open a mind ! 


The Work of a Bank. By H. T. Easton 
(Effingham Wilson.)—This is a small but very 
useful volume. Its purpose is to give an out. 
line of the work carried on in a bank, and it js 
intended chiefly for those who are about to com. 
mence their banking career. Mr. Easton says 
truly that, though there are many books which 
treat of the history of banking, there are byt 
few which give an account of the actual work, 
Hence the utility of the description he has made. 
The subject is explained by giving examples of 
the books and forms actually in use in banks, 
All banks do not employ exactly the same class 
of books, but the specimens given correspond 
sufficiently with those actually used by most 
banks to enable the young man who studies this 
volume to feel at home when he finds himself 
actually placed in charge of a cash-book, a waste. 
book, or even a ledger. There is also an ex- 
planation at the beginning of the volume of the 
examinations which candidates for clerkships in 
banks should be prepared to pass, which will be 
very useful to those who intend to take up such 
an occupation. The work of a banking house 
naturally becomes more intricate and more 
laborious as time goes on. Our American 
friends sometimes assure us that banking in 
the United States deals with more minute sums 
and enters more closely into the daily habits of 
life than it does even in the United Kingdom. 
If this is the case, it will probably not be long 
before the same habits prevail here. Already 
stories are current of persons who never carry 
in their pockets more than a little silver anda 
cheque-book, as they pay everything, from ten 
shillings and upwards, by adraft on their bankers, 
Should this level of refinement be attained gener- 
ally, more clerks on the one hand, and greater 
simplification in the book-keeping on the other, 
will be requisite. Mr. Easton’s book will be 
of use in both these directions to all engaged 
in the work, and we may confidently recommend 
it to those—and they are an increasing number 
—who undertake clerkships in a bank as a pro- 
fession. 


Dictionnaire du Commerce, de 1’Industrie, 
et de la Banque. Edited under the Direction of 
MM. Yves Guyotand A. Raffalovich. Parts III. 
and IV. (Paris, Guillaumin & Co.)—The third 
and fourth numbers of the ‘ Dictionnaire du 
Commerce,’ which are now before us, carry on 
the work from ‘ Assurances Etrangéres’ to 
‘Brevet d’Invention.’ The motor-car (‘ Auto- 
mobile’) forms the subject of an interesting 
article. To judge from the figures given, these 
vehicles are increasing very rapidly in France. 
Steam, it appears, is hkely to be more employed 
as a method of propulsion than petroleum ; but 
it is obvious that motor cars as carriers of 
goods and passengers are still undeveloped. 
Some time must elapse before the poor in- 
habitants of sparsely peopled districts and of 
small villages can learn how serviceable they 
may be. ‘The article on Austria is a very good 
example of condensation. The population, as 
is usual in European countries, is increasingly 
occupied in manufactures and trade, whilst agri- 
culture undergoes a diminution. The ostrich 
(‘ Autruche’) follows. The importance of the 
supply of the feathers as articles of dress is 
enormous. The ostrich farms of the Cape con- 
tain nearly 140,000 birds, and the export of 
feathers continually increases. Ferries (‘ Bacs’) 
supply a subject for an article which shows us 
how much more important such means of trans- 
port are in France than with us. The article 
on banks is slightly disappointing. The Bank 
of England is duly mentioned, and so is the 
Clearing House, as well as the fact that the 
other bankers of London keep accounts 
with it. This, however, is the sole notice 
of their existence. No one would gather 
from reading the article that the collective 
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balances of the banks of the United Kingdom 
are many times larger than that of the 
Bank of England, and that the great bulk of 
the banking business of the country is trans- 
_acted across their counters. Barrage is a word 
scarcely known among us, except in connexion 
with the great irrigation works in Egypt. In 
France the practice appears to befar more common 
than in England, alike for reservoirs for the 
use of towns, to obtain water power to drive 
machinery, and to supply the means of naviga- 
tion. Water power is much more employed in 
economical France than in unthrifty England. 
Judging by the importance of the question of 
water supply for London, we may well expect 
that the question of reservoirs for retaining 
the winter supply of water for use all the 
year round will become far more pressing 
in England, and this article may be com- 
mended to those who are interested in the sub- 
ject. The article on beer shows that the 
production, on the whole, increases in France, 
and, what would be less expected, the export 
trade. There is an amusing and characteristic 
article on the toy and fancy trade (‘ Bimbe- 
loterie’). The list of articles under this head 
covers nearly a page of small print. Articles 
of the most different descriptions are included— 
dolls, frogs which hop by means of a spring, 
battledores and shuttlecocks, and every ima- 
ginable trifle, yet the commercial value of these 
trifles tells up to large amounts. In toys 
and dolls alone the export trade is valued at 
2,500,000/., and in the other articles at more than 
4,000,000/. The box trade, in wood, pasteboard, 
and metal, is also in a similar way extensive, 
and employs a large capital. It is extra- 
ordinary of what importance these minor indus- 
tries become. Thus the manufacture of buttons 
is a very considerable occupation. The student 
who desires to learn what the trades and occupa- 
tions of France are, both great and small, would 
do very well to study this dictionary. We have 
dwelt more largely on the industrial articles ; 
but we note also useful statistical descriptions 
of the principal centres of the commerce of the 
world, and altogether much interesting reading 
in the work. 








IRISH LITERATURE, 


The Awd Meetin’-Hoose Green (Belfast, 
M‘Caw, Stevenson & Orr), from which Mr. 
A. McIlroy has extracted a second crop, not of 
geographically Scotch, but Ulster kail, suggests 
everything in its title. The leisurely life of a 
Scoto-Irish village, its gossips lounging ‘‘ aboot 
the brig,” their character, with its racial pawki- 
ness dashed with a large admixture of Celtic 
prolixity, all are ably put before us. The soil 
elaborated is a distinctive one, and on this side 
of the narrow sea we owe some gratitude for 
a vivid presentment of the peculiarities of a 
simpler age there as elsewhere passing away ; 
but the vein is thin, and will not bear much 
further working. A tale with a wholesome 
moral is that of ‘The Widow’s Son,’ in which 
Orange and Green political tints pale in the 
light of neighbourly sympathy. ‘ Liza Lowrie’s 
Retirement’ and its sequel are true present- 
ments of the best kind of rustic love and 
fidelity ; ‘Theology at the Lint Dam’ is an 
amusing discussion which could never occur but 
among Scotch peasants ; and the old precentor 
is a figure to be remembered. But the turns 
of dialogue are better than the narrative, and 
carry the reader pleasantly through a somewhat 
desultory book. 


Trish Holidays; or, Studies out of School. By 
Robert Thynne. (Long.)—Irish Life and 
Character. By Michael M‘Donagh. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. )—These are a couple of attractive- 
looking green books, with pretty title - pages 
printed in black and red; but they have little 
value or interest, whether as literature or as 
human documents, and it is difficult to imagine 
the aim with which either was written. Each 





tells a twenty-times-told tale, and tells it much 
as it has been told before. 


Divil - may - care. By May Crommelin. 
(White & Co.)—The adjutant of the Black 
Northerners tells of his love and adventures in 
a racy style, and though some of the chapters 
have already appeared in magazine form, the 
story shows no traces of patchwork, unless an 
unusual wealth of incident be so esteemed. 
Among stirring episodes the ‘‘ Trial by Turkey,” 
and Capt. Burke’s narrow escape of drowning in 
the boghole, the ‘‘ Waterhorse” chapter, and 
the wonderful performance of Patsy Bragin, 
when he hangs to the spur of the adjutant, who 
is doing his best to rescue him in a more 
orthodox manner from drowning, are highly 
effective. The awful end of the said Patsy at 
the hands of his comrades of the secret society 
is as dark an instance of Irish ferocity as we 
have met with. The brighter side of the 
national character and the strange half-Scottish 
idioms of Ulster are also weil brought out. 
Aileen and her wild young sister Loo are ex- 
cellent studies. On the whole, this is a bright 
and well-diversified story. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


It may be doubted whether Col. R. F. 
Meysey-Thompson’s Reminiscences of the Course, 
the Camp, the Chase (Arnold), were really worth 
writing. His experiences at home are those of 
many English officers with a strong turn for 
sport and a light enough weight to indulge in 
riding steeplechases; while of service abroad 
he appears to have seen little beyond the 
Ashanti campaign. Some of his_ stories 
about the punishments awarded to disorderly 
soldiers are rather curious. He acted on the 
homeopathic principle, and he claims suc- 
cess for it in most cases. The best chapters 
in the book concern Sir Charles Slingsby and 
other famous M.F.H.s; they will be read with 
pleasure by hunting men. Col. Meysey-Thomp- 
son also makes some sound observations on 
shooting over dogs. His recollections of the 
turf, however, are too scrappy, and in many 
instances concerned with too unimportant 
meetings, to be worth much. It must be con- 
fessed that the ethics of the amateur jockey, as 
ingenuously revealed in these pages, are decidedly 
peculiar, and that the strong censure passed 
upon them by the St. James’s Gazette is by no 
means undeserved. Further, we do not exactly 
understand why a chapter dealing chiefly with a 
murder and the breeding of hunters should be 
entitled ‘‘Irish Humour.” It will be news to 
many people that Lord Rosebery was a dashing 
fencer in his youth, though the redoubtable 
colonel proved one too many for him. 


So far as the title of Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
new story-book The Clover Field is concerned, 
it may or may not have some connexion with 
its contents. It is possibly intended to signify 
to young readers that they will find dainty and 
delicate food inside its cover. This is the fact, 
for Mr. Housman is full of poetic fancy. In 
the first story he tells how Noodle, the child of 
the wisest couple in the world, but so utterly 
stupid that his parents ‘‘ washed their wise 
hands of him,” was neverthcless wise or kind 
enough to win the favour of the Fire-Eaters 
who came into his house one night in a state of 
starvation. He let them lap up his fire, and 
then he made it up for them again with one 
article of furniture after another, until at last 
he had burnt his door, the floor,-the rafters, 
and was left without house or home, but with 
a ring which was ‘‘ the sweetener of everything 
that it touched,” and would bring the Fire-Eaters 
to his assistance whenever he ‘‘ brandished ” 
it. Needless to say that by means of this 
Noodle—though he had many periods of storm 
and stress, and though from time to time, like 
Tulip, the hero of another story, ‘‘his heart 
queegled to a jelly”—triumphed over every difti- 





culty and danger, married a beautiful princess, 
succeeded to a throne, and was universally 
hailed as wise. The illustrations are by Mr. 
Housman himself, and sometimes good; they 
are engraved by Clemence Housman, and 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. are the publishers. 

Dante’s Garden, by Rosemary A. Cotes 
(Methuen), is one of those little *‘ sillifications ” 
of Dante against which we have more than once 
protested. As Mr. Paget Toynbee, who honours 
the book with a preface, points out, there is 
not much trace in Dante’s writings of any great 
knowledge of, or interest in, plant-lore ; and it 
is somewhat absurd to call a little compilation 
of gossip about some common plants ‘ Dante’s 
Garden’ because those plants are mentioned 
by Dante—not always even mentioned, indeed. 
There is a section upon the syringa—the gar- 
dener’s ‘‘syringa,” too, which is not a syringa at 
all, and certainly never grew in Dante’s garden 
—on the strength of a solitary mention of the 
nymph Syrinx! Under the head ‘‘ violet” Miss 
Cotes has missed an opportunity. If she had 
noticed any representation of flowers as they 
looked in Dante’s time—any Book of Hours 
with a floral border would have furnished it— 
she would have seen that in all probability he 
did not know our blue violet at all, only (besides 
the white) the pink variety, now become some- 
what rare. In this light the meaning of ‘‘ men 
che di rose e pit che di viole colore aprendo ” 
becomes much clearer, and there is no room for 
talk about ‘‘the rich vibrating tints of violet 
light.” Nor, we fear, is Miss Cotes much of a 
practical botanist, or we should not find her talk- 
ing about the ‘‘ calyx”’ of the crown imperial. 

A memorr of Elizabeth, Empress of Austria 
(Hutchinson & Co.), by Mr. A. de Burgh, comes 
too soon to be a mature work. It is, however, 
well illustrated and handsome in appearance, 
and, considering its frankly journalistic inspira- 
tion, a creditable performance. A somewhat 
over-eulogistic tone was, in the circumstances, 
inevitable, but it is not devoid of interesting 
details. The snapshot of the Emperor and his 
wife walking together is rather absurd. 


Tuis is an age of reprints, but we should not 
have thought that there was sufficient vitality in 
Rory O’More to justify the handsome revival of 
it Messrs. Constable & Co. have issued. Lover 
was clever enough to evolve a ballad, a play, 
and a novel out of his theme; but we cannot 
say we think so highly of the last as Mr. 
O’Donoghue, who has edited this reissue, seems 
to do. His notes are sensibly short.—Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Co. are continuing their con- 
venient reprint of Whyte-Melville’s romances. 
The volumes before us are Cerise, illustrated 
in spirited fashion by Mr. Jacomb-Hood, and 
Sarchedon, with clever drawings by Mr. S. B 
Waller.—Messrs. Dent & Co. have brought out, 
under the title of ‘‘ Illustrated Romances,” 
handsome yet cheap editions of Esmond and 
John Halifax, with excellent coloured illustra- 
tions. These volumes deserve wide popularity.. 
The same publishers have issued The Ingoldsby 
Legends in a similar guise. 

WHILE securing our gratitude by their in- 
valuable standard ‘‘ Biographical Edition” of 
Thackeray’s complete works, Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. are simultaneously performing 
another service to the public by producing a 
few delightful reprints of some of his rarer first 
editions. The last of these to appear is Mrs. 
Perkins’s Ball, by M. A. Titmarsh, which came 
out just before Christmas, and served, among 
other things, to remind us of the festive taste 
of 1847. The pink board-cover, with an at- 
home card for its centre decoration, and the 
crude colouring of the illustrations, are as 
characteristic of the period as the particular 
fashions in headdress and costume which they 
depict. As contemporary impressions of the 
types with which many of Thackeray’s sketches 
have made us familiar, they possess a certain 
special interest, and we must heartily weleome 
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this reissue of a book which has been long out 
of print. 

Mr. Nimmo’s reprint of the excellent ‘‘ Border 
Edition” of the Waverley Novels has reached 
Peveril of the Peak, the longest of Scott’s 
romances, and consequently the most bulky 
volume of the series. 

Messrs. LoneMan have published a ‘‘ Cabinet 
Edition ” of Mr. Lecky’s Democracy and Liberty, 
to which the author has prefixed an introduction 
inquiring whether the experience of the last 
three years has confirmed the general con- 
clusions of the original work. Of course this 
leads Mr. Lecky into questions of party politics, 
into which it is impossible for us to follow him. 
The main part of it is an estimate of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character and achievements. The biblio- 
graphical note prefixed by the publishers is 
worthy of commendation. 

Tue School World, the new journal which 
Messrs. Macmillan publish this week for the 
first time, promises well. — The Educational 
Review has assumed a more convenient shape, 
and begins a new series. 


WE have received catalogues from Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Dobell (interesting), Messrs. Ellis & 
Elvey, Mr. Hartley, Mr. Higham (theology), 
Mr. Hollings (two, chess, &c., and choice 
books, good), Mr. Lauser (portraits), Messrs. 
Maurice & Co. (two, angling and general), and 
Mr. Spencer (good). Catalogues are also to 
hand from Mr. Thompson of Belfast, Mr. 
Downing of Birmingham (some Kelmscott 
books), Mr. Wild of Burnley, Messrs. Douglas 
& Foulis of Edinburgh (good), and Messrs. 
Hitchman & Co. of Sheffield. From abroad 
we have the catalogues of J. Halle of Munich, 
Messrs. Baer & Co. of Frankfort, and M. Spir- 
gatis of Leipzig (chiefly philology), and M. 
Nijhoff of the Hague (general, good). On a 
more elaborate scale are catalogues from Mr. 
Dorman (book-plates), L. Rosenthal of Munich 
(well illustrated), and Bibliotheca Lancastriensis, 
a fine collection, catalogued by Mr. Sutton of 
Manchester. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Davies’s (E.) Gems from the Fathers, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Dryander’s (E.) A Commentary on the First Epistle of 
St. John in the Form of Addresses, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Gray's (A. E. P.) Sermons, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Kuyper’s (A.) Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology, 8vo. 12/ 
Orr’s (J.) Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Pro- 
gress of Christianity, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Perowne’s (J. J. S.) The Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
cleared from Certain Misconceptions, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Zahn’s (T.) The Apostles’ Creed, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Law. 
Birrell’s (A.) Seven Lectures on the Law and History of 
Copyright in Books, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
a (uy and Gourlay’s (J.) The Temple of Mut in Asher, 
vo / 


Cole’s (R. S.) A Treatise on Photographic Optics, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Selected Examples of Decorative Art from South Kensing- 
ton Museum, Part 1, in portfolio, 3/ net. 
Spitta’s (E. J.) Photo-Micrograpby, 4to. 12/ 
Year’s Art, 1899, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Poetry. 
Battersby’s (C.) The Song of the Golden Bough, and other 
Poems, extra cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Cunliffe’s (K. F.) Verses at Sunset, 8vo. boards, 5/ net. 
Fonblanque’s (KE. M. de) A Chaplet of Love-Poems, 5/ net. 
Meredith’s (G.) Poems, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 6/ each. 
Milier’s (M.) Songs from the Hills, er. 8vo. 3,6 
Music and the Drama. 
Hymns in Four Parts, with Knglish Words for Singing in 
Churches, edited by R. Bridges, Part 3, sewed, 5/ net. 
Jones's (H. A.) The Masqueraders, 12mo. 2/6 
Krehbiel’s (H. E.) Music and Manners from Pergolese to 
Beethoven, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Shakespeare’s Works, Vol. 11, Whitehall Edition, 16mo. 5/ 
Walker’s (J. G.) The Brides of Death,a Tragedy in Five 
Acts, 8vo. 5/ 
Philosophy. 
Berkeley’s (Bishop) Works, ed. by G. Sampson, Vol. 3, 5/ 
Powell’s (J. W.) Truth and Error, or the Science of Intellec- 
tion, er. 8vo. 7/6 
History and Biography. 
Ball's (W. W. R.) Notes on the History of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Boy in the Peninsular War (A), an Autobiography, edited 
by Julian Sturgis, 8vo. 16/ 
Gregorovius’s (F.) History of Rome in the Middle Ages, 
Vol. 6, 2 parts, cr. 8vo. 9/ net. 
Harley (G.), the Life of a London Physician, edited by his 
Daughter, Mrs. A. Tweedie, 6vo. 16/ 





Stubbs’s (C. W.) Charles Kingsley and the Social Move- 
ment, cr. 8vo. 2/6. (Victorian Era Series.) 
Waliszewski’s (K.) Marysienka, translated by Lady M. Loyd, 
8vo. 12/ net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Spencer (B.) and Gillen’s (F.J.) The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia, 8vo. 21/ net. 
Educatwn. 
Tadd’s (J. L.) New Methods in Education, Art, Real Manual 
Training, Nature Study, 4to. 14/ net. 
Philoiogy. 
Goethe's Egmont, Notes by 8. Primer, 12mo. 3/6 
Hartley-Parker’s (E.) Subject-Matter ot Tacitus, Annals, 
I-III , cr. 8vo. sewed, 2/6 net. 
Hogben’s (G.) Méthode Naturelle pour apprendre le Frangais, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Science. 
Berry’s (A.) A Short History of Astronomy, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Loney’s (S. L.) Examples in an Arithmetic for Schools, 3/6 
Méric’s (H, de) Dictionary of Medical Terms, English- 
French, 8vo. 5/ net. 
Russell’s (1. C.) River Development as illustrated by the 
Rivers of North America, 8vo. 6/ 
Voorhees’s (K. B.) Fertilizers, 12mo. 4/6 
General Literature. 
Bridges’s (M. M.) A New Handwriting for Teachers, 5/ net. 
Burchell’s (S. H.) The Duke’s Servants, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Bury’s (Y. B. de) French Literature of To-day, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Chambers’s (R. W.) Ashes of Kmpire, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Croker’s (B. M.) Infatuation, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Davenport's (B. R.) Anglo-Saxons, Onward ! cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Directory of Titled Persons for the Year 1899, cr. Svo. 2/6 
Hamblen’s (H. E.) Tom Benton’s Luck, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Hart’s (H. G.) New Annual Army, Militia, and Yeomanry 
Cavalry List, royal 8vo. 21/ 
Higginson’s (T. W.) Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the 
Atlantic, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Le Voleur’s In the Tsar’s Dominions, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Middlemass’s (J.) In Storm and Strife, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Page's (T. N.) Red Rock, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Rodney’s (H.) Horatio, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Scott's (Sir W.) Quentin Durward, Dryburgh Edit., 8vo. 3/6 
Tench's (M. F. A.) A Prince from the Great Never Never, 6/ 
Thackeray’s (W. M.) The Virginians, Biographical Edition, 
extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Tynan’s (K.) The Dear Irish Girl, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Wharton's (E. R ) The Whartons of Wharton Hall, 3/ net. 
Whyte-Melville’s (G. J.) Sarchedon, extra cr. 8vo. 3/6; Uncle 
Joho, Edition de Luxe, 8vo. 10/6 net. 


FOREIGN, 


Lau. 

Boistel (A.) : Cours de Philosophie du Droit, 2 vols. 22fr. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Martinon (P.): Gidipe 4 Colone traduit en Vers, 2fr. 

Reusens (Chanoine): Eléments de Paléographie, 25fr. 

Philosophy. 

Lipps (T.): Die ethischen Grundfragen, 5m. 

Renouvier (C.) et Prat (L.): La Nouvelle Monadologie, 12fr. 
History and Biography. 

Argenson (Marquis d’): La France au Milieu du XVIII. 

Siécle, 1747-57, 4fr. 

Boppe (P.): Les Espagnols a la Grande Armée, 6fr. 

Dare (J.): Guillaume II., 3fr. 50. 

Delacour (A.): Les Lettres de Noblesse de 1l’Anarchie, 


3fr. 50. 
es (J.): L’Allemagne et la Réforme: Vol. 5, 1580-1618, 
15fr. 


Laurencin-Chapelle (P.): Les Archives de la Guerre, His- 
toriques et Administratives, 1683-1598, 7fr. 50. 

Leudet (M.): Nicolas II. Intime, 3fr. 50. 

Luchaire (A.): L’ Université de Paris sous Philippe Auguste, 
2f 


r. 

Masson (F.): Joséphine de Beauharnais, 1763-96, 7fr. 50. 

Pirenne (H.): Geschichte Belgiens, Vol. 1, 10m. 

Reuss (R.): L’Alsace au Dix-septi¢me Siécle, Vol. 2, 20fr. 
Philology. 

Baunack (J.): Die delphischen Inschriften, 9m. 80. 

Brockelmann (C.): Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, 


Vol. 1, 20m. 
J —— ¢ M. H. d’A, de): Cours de Littérature Celtique, 
Jol. 6, 8fr. 
Lidzbarski(M.): Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, 
2 parts, 30m. 
Riemann (O.) et Goelzer (H.): Grammaire Comparée du 
Grec et du Latin (Syntaxe), 25fr. 


Science. 
Bleier (O.): Neue gasometrische Methoden u. Apparate, 


7m. 

Schumann (K.): Gesamtbeschreibung der Kakteen, 26m. 

General Literature. 

Clemenceau (G.): L’Iniquité, 3fr. 50. 

Corday (M.): Mon Petit Mari, Ma Petite Femme, 3fr. 50. 

Guillaumet (E.): Tableaux Soudanais, 3fr. 50. 

Harel (P.): Le Demi-Sang, 3fr. 50. 

Lano (P. de): L’Ame du Juge, 3fr. 50. 

Lanusse (Monseigneur): Des Braves, 3fr. 50. 

Mendés (C.): La Reine Fiammette, 3fr. 50. 

Mérouvel (C.): Damnée! 2 vols. 7fr. 

Théry (E.): Europe et Etats-Unis d’Amérique, Statistiques 
d’Ensemble, 3fr. 50. 

Tinseau (L. de): Les Péchés des Autres, 3fr. 50. 

Vialar (A. de): Flavia, 3fr. 50. 

Willy: Un Vilain Monsieur, 3fr. 50. 








DID THOMAS LODGE WRITE A POEM ABOUT 
AMINTAS ? 


THE Induction of Lodge’s ‘ Phillis’ contains 

the following lines :— 

Ok you high-spirited paragons of wit, 

That fly to fame beyond our earthly pitch, 

Whose sense is sound, whose words are feat and fit, 

Able to make the coyest ear to itch; 

Shroud with your mighty wings that mount so well, 

These little loves, new.crept from out the shell; 





And thou the true Octavia of our time,* 

Under whose worth beauty was never matched, 
The genius of my muse and ragged rhyme, 
Smile on these little loves but lately hatched, 
Who from the wrastling waves have made retreat, 
To plead for life before thy judgment seat, 


And though the forebred brothers they have had, 

ho in their swan-like songs Amintas wept, 
For all their sweet-thought sighs had fortune bad, 

And twice obscured in Cinthia’s circle slept, 

Yet these I hope under your kind aspect, 

Most worthy Lady, shall escape neglect. 

The accepted view is that Lodge here refers to 
his predecessors Thomas Watson and Abraham 
Fraunce. Mr. Lee, in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 

= ‘ ’ ‘“ . ‘6 

article ‘Fraunce,’ says : Lodge in his 
‘Phillis ’ (1593) wrote of Fraunce and Watson 
as ‘forebred brothers, who in their swan-like 
songs Amintas wept.’” I hope in this paper to 
show that this interpretation is incorrect, and 
that some grounds exist for concluding that 
Lodge, in the above lines, refers to some former 
poems of his own; and I think that if Fraunce 
and Watson are alluded to at all, it is only as 
the causes of the poems of Lodge having been 
twice obscured. 

The closing poem of ‘ Phillis’ throws a good 
deal of light on the matter in its opening lines ; 

Resembling none, and none so poor as I, 

Poor to the world, and poor in each esteem, 

Whose firstborn loves at first obscured did die, 

And bred no fame but flame of base misdeem ; 

Under the ensign of whose tired pen 

Love's legions forth have masked, by others masked ; 

Think how I live wronged by ill-tongued men, 

Not master of myself, to all wrongs tasked ! 

It seems to me that we have here a definite 
statement that Lodge’s earliest poems did 
** obscured die.” From the Induction we have 
grounds for supposing the name or subject of 
those dead poems to have been Amintas. 

Lodge, in his extant ‘Phillis,’ does not call 
himself Amintas, but Damon. Hence I con- 
jecture that the present ‘ Phillis’ is to some 
extent a recension of the earlier ‘ Amintas,’ 
which name Lodge dropped because he had been 
eclipsed by Watson. My reasons for this con- 
clusion are derived from a comparison of 
‘Phillis’ with William Smith’s ‘Chloris,’ a 
series of sonnets published in 1596. William 
Smith, in his eleventh poem, says :— 

O glorious love-god, think on my heart’s grief ; 

Let not thy vassal pine through deep disdain ; 

By wounding Chloris I shall find relief, 

If thou impart to her some of my pain. 

She doth thy temples and thy shrines abject ; 

They with Amintas’ flowers by me are decked. 

Here we have a plain confession on the part of 
William Smith that he has decked his poems 
with flowers that belong to Amintas. If I can 
show that Amintas’ flowers are Lodge’s flowers, 
not Watson’s or Fraunce’s, I think I shall be 
held to have established my case. As I have 
already quoted some lines from ‘ Phillis,’ it will 
be convenient to compare with them first Smith’s 
opening sonnet to Colin Clout (who is also 
addressed in nearly identical words by Lodge) : 

Therefore, good Colin, graciously accept 

A few sad sonnets which my rouse hath framed ; 

Though they but newly from the shell are crept, 

Suffer them not by envy to be blamed, 

But underneath the shadow of thy wings 

Give warmth to these young-hatched orphan things. 

Here we have some of Lodge’s ‘‘ flowers.” 
Just above Smith has :— 

My muse audacious stoops her pitch to thee, 
which was suggested by Lodge’s ‘‘ our earthly 
pitch” (p. 11, Crow’s ed.), and ‘‘our poets 
pitches” (p. 14). Smith's third poem has :— 

You whose deep wits, ingine, and industry, 

The everlasting palm of praise have won, 

You paragons of learned poesy, 

Favour these mists, which fall before your sun, 

Intentions leading to a more effect 

If you but grace them with your mild aspect. 

And thou, the Genius of my ill-tuned note, &c. 
Compare these lines with the first - quoted 
passage from Lodge, and the ‘‘ mists” line 
with 

You are but mists before so bright a sun. 
* Phillis,’ p. 13. 
Again, in ‘ Chloris,’ ii., we have 
My lowly muse new-hatched, 
which comes close to the lines before given. 


* J.e,, the Countess of Shrewsbury: ~ 
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It is possible that Watson, ‘ Hecatompathia,’ 


, 28— 
P . My birds are all of my own hatching, 
may refer to Lodge’s use of this metaphor in his 
earlier ‘ Amintas.’ The whole of Smith’s sonnet, 
You lofty pines, copartners of my woe, 
runs near Lodge’s ‘‘I wrote in Mirrha’s bark,” 
though Smith seems to have taken unusual pains 
in this instance to be a little original. Again, 
compare ‘ Chloris,’ xiv.— 
Thy swan-like songs did show thy dying anguish ; 
Tnose weeping trucemen show I living languish, 
with Lodge, p. 12 :— 
Who in their swan-like songs Amintas wept. 
Go, weeping trucemen, in your sighing weeds. 
Smith, xxiii, also has: ‘‘If these weeping 
trucemen may,” &c. } 

I will trouble my readers with only one more 
example of the way in which Smith decks his 
temples with Amintas’s flowers, * Chloris,’ xxxi.: 

But as cold winter’s storms and nipping frost 

Can never change sweet amaranthus’ hue, 

So though my love and life by her are crossed, 

My heart shall still be constant, firm, and true. 
Compare ‘ Phillis,’ xxviii. :— 

And as nor tyrant sun nor winter weather 

May ever change sweet amaranthus’ hue, 

So she, though love and fortune join together, 

Will never leave to be both fair and true. 

Clearly, then, in Smith’s mind Amintas 
denoted Lodge. I have compared Watson’s 
‘Hecatompathia’ and ‘Tears of Fancie’ with 
‘Chloris,’ and do not find any such barefaced 
plagiarism of Watson’s turns of thought or 
expression. ‘Chloris,’ ix., and ‘ Hecat.,’ viii., 
both treat the story of Actzeon, but Smith does 
not borrow ‘‘flowers” from Watson. Smith 
(xix.) says :— 

The wounded hart doth ease his paine and grief 

If he the herb dictamion may eat; 
and Watson (‘ Hecat.,’ Ixviii.) has, ‘‘I could 
wish Dictame drawe it out againe.” But this 
was one of the euphuistic commonplaces of 
natural history (compare Greene, ‘James IV.,’ 
IV. ii.; Virgil, ‘ 4in.,’ xii. 411). 

The nearest thing to Watson I can find in 
‘Chloris’ is 

And like Amintas baunt the desert cells. 
* Chloris,’ xxiv. 


Compare Watson, ‘Phenix Nest’ (Arber’s 
‘Hecat.,’ p. 14) :— 

But re Amyntas, hasteth thee apace, 

In desarts thus to weepe a wofull tale, 
I have not at present access to either Watson’s 
‘Amyntas’ in Latin or Fraunce’s translation in 
English hexameters. To complete this investi- 
gation these poems should be examined. I do 
not expect, however, that anything to upset my 
conclusion will be deducible from poems so dis- 
similar in form from ‘Chloris’ as they are. It 
seems very probable, then, that Lodge’s ‘ Phillis,’ 
as we have it, incorporates some of the earlier 
work that Smith plagiarized from Lodge’s lost 
‘Amintas,’ and that Lodge refers to his own 
productions under the title of ‘‘forebred 
brothers.” Smith can hardly have plagiarized 
from the extant ‘Phillis,’ since in ‘Chloris’ 
Phillis is referred to as being dead. See 
‘Chlor.’ xiv. :— 

The fates by their untimely doom 

Of life bereft thy loving Phillis fair. 
Possibly Lodge’s ‘* first-born ” version of Phillis 
may have been stolen from Watson! Hine 
illee lacrimee ? Haroip LirrLepAte. 








THE RELIEF OF LONDONDERRY. 


Every one knows Macaulay’s story of the 
relief of Londonderry -how two victualling 
ships, the Mountjoy and the Phcenix, escorted 
by the Dartmouth man-of-war, drove down on 
to the boom; how the Mountjoy, striking the 
boom and performing a very curious nautical 
operation, ‘rebounded ” on to the mud ; and how 
the Phoenix then crashed through the obstacle. 

In examining the Navy Treasurer’s accounts 
(P.0.D.A. 2333) for this period, I have found 
an entry of a gift of 101. each to nine men, 
‘they being the boat’s crew that cut the boom 
a the carrying the victualling ships to the 


relief of Londonderry.” This completely does 
away with the accepted story, even if there 
were no other evidence; but there is also a 
passage in Richards’s ‘Diary of the Fleet’ (a 
manuscript only discovered and printed in 1888, 
and therefore unknown to Macaulay) which 
supports the new version. He writes :— 

“They differ in matter of their relations how the 
ships got up; for some say there went first a boat 
with a house upon it (which we suppose is the 
Swallow’s long boat), and came to the boom, when 
it stopped, and of a sudden a man (a witch they say) 
struck three strokes with a hatchet upon the boom, 
and cut it asunder, and so passed on, and then the 
ships followed. Others say that the two ships 
went together and struck both at once upon the 
boom and broke it, and so passed on.” 

Col. Richards, then and afterwards a well- 
known engineer officer, was attached to the 
land force under Kirk, and only knew by report 
the incidents of the relief. But what he says 
is valuable, as showing that even then the truth 
was known to some people. So far, therefore, 
from there being svch a display of heroism as 
that upon which Macaulay dwells, the Mountjoy 
and the Phoenix had only to steer straight for 
the opening made for them, and the former, 
failing to do this, struck the boom, lost her 
steerage way, and drifted on tothe mud. More- 
over, as the tide was making, the broken ends 
of the boom would swing inwards and away 
from the ships, so that the attempt was made 
under the most favourable conditions. Walker 
writes : ‘‘ The Mountjoy made a little stop at 
the Boom, occasioned by her Rebound after 
striking and breaking it, so that she was run 
aground.” Evidently he thought the Mountjoy’s 
collision with the boom the cause of its breaking, 
and it may be noticed that the modified and 
natural sense in which he uses the word 
‘*rebound ” does not give the impression of a 
ship showing the qualities of an india-rubber 
ball, as in Macaulay's extended account. 
Burchett simply says that the boom was 
‘* framed of a chain and cables, and floated with 
timbers” ; but he does not give any details of 
the relief, nor was he at that date in a position 
to obtain any first-hand information from the 
chief actors in it. 

That it was considered a daring and important 
piece of work is shown by the amount of the 
**reward ” (as it was then termed), for 101. was 
a large sum then as a gratuity to seamen. 
Macaulay ignores the Swallow; but not only 
from Richards’s reference to her, but also from 
the fact that her captain, Wolfran Cornewall, 
gave each man a guinea at the time (carefully 
deducted at settlement from his 10/.), I should 
imagine that the boat’s crew belonged to that 
ship. And as no officer is mentioned for reward 
it may be inferred that he was killed in the boat 
or immediately promoted ; or perhaps Cornewall 
was in command himself. 

Comparing Macaulay’s periods with the terse 
official entry, it will be seen that the fine sim- 
plicity of the latter does not lose by the contrast. 

From the historical point of view the chief 
importance of the new facts lies in their yielding 
yet one more illustration of the blighting 
influence of the soldier in combined naval and 
military operations. It is known that Kirk only 
moved at last in obedience to a peremptory 
order from Schomberg. He had wasted six 
weeks in attempting a red-tape reduction of 
Inch Island, in accordance with approved 
military theory. Had the seamen been allowed 
a free hand they would have cut the boom at 
least as easily in June as in July; but the 
squadron was under Kirk’s command. 

As the inhabitants of Londonderry have been 
worshipping false gods in Douglas and Browning, 
the captains of the two victualling ships, for 
more than two centuries, they will doubtless be 
glad to have the names of the real Protestant 
heroes: Robt. Kells, Je.emy Vincent, Jas. 
Jamison, John Young, Alex. Hunter, Hen. 
Breman, Wm. Welcome, John Field, and Miles 








Tonge. M. OppENHEIM. 





VICTOR AND CAZIRE. 
Liverpool, January 14, 1899, 

In the Atheneum for November 26th, 1898, 
pp. 744-5, a lengthy review appears of the 
reprinted ‘Original Poetry by Victor and 
Cazire.’ 

It may interest your readers to learn that we 
have just purchased, after a wearying search of 
many years, at an exorbitant ransom, the original 
copy, unique in at least two respects, given by 
Shelley to Harriet Grove, and thus referred to 
in her diary :— 

“September 10, 1810.—Received the poetry by 
Victor and Cazire. CC. offended and with reason, 
I think they have done very wrong in publishing 
what they have of her.” 

Of the 1,500 copies presumptively printed for 
Shelley this is the only remaining one known, 
and its unsatisfactory features have been accen- 
tuated in the reprint for which Dr. Garnett 
takes responsibility. 

Although bound with some octavo Byron 
pamphlets, its real size is obviously quarto, as 
evidenced by the signatures and setting, and the 
butchering of the bookbinder who sheared the 
margins so mercilessly is thus perpetuated in a 
‘**scrupulously faithful ” reprint. 

Lastly, it is doubtful whether Stockdale’s 
name appeared on the original title : it is pro- 
bable the title was reprinted for remainder 
purposes by that gentleman. JaccarD & Co. 








THE GAME OF “CONQUERORS.” 


WHEN I attended, as a boy, the Grammar 
School at Loughborough, in the years 1855-7, 
we used to play a game with (horse) chestnuts 
thus. A hole was bored through the nut and a 
string inserted, secured by.a knot at one end. 
This was held, hanging vertically, by one boy 
while another, similarly equipped, endeavoured 
with his nut to smash his antagonist’s. If the 
attempt succeeded the nut became ‘‘cobber o’ 
one”; if successful with a second antagonist the 
nut became ‘‘ cobber o’ two,” and so on. Novices 
used the nuts fresh from the tree ; but the more 
knowing boys first dried theirs, either by merely 
keeping them a while or by placing them near a 
fire, up a chimney or elsewhere. One peculiarity 
of the game, I remember, was this—the vic- 
torious nut not only scored one for its opponent’s 
defeat, but it also assumed the whole of the 
conquered one’s assets. By this means the 
victor already credited with twelve conquests, 
on overcoming a foe similarly honoured, became 
at one fell swoop ‘‘cobber of twenty-five.” 

Removing in 1858 to the ancient Grammar 
School at Faversham, I found a similar game 
played there with walnut-shells. Each player 
was furnished with a half-shell, and, placing its 
flat base upon a table, endeavoured with its 
‘* prow” to crush its opponent. The winner 
here was called a ‘‘conqueror,” and I think— 
but forty years’ interval renders me uncertain 
on the point—that the scoring of victories pro- 
ceeded in the Kentish game in the same way as 
in its Leicestershire counterpart. 

Possibly these reminiscences may be of service 
to Mrs. Gomme and other collectors of such 
matters. CuaRLes HIGHAM. 








‘THE NEW FAR BAST.’ 


Mr. Didsy writes :— 

‘Allow me to join issue with your reviewer 
with regard to his criticism of the translations 
into Chinese and Japanese of the title of my 
book, ‘The New Far East,’ appearing on the 
cover of the volume. Had he read my preface 
attentively, your reviewer would have seen that 
these translations were due respectively to a learned 
Chinese diplomatist (a mandarin of high degree) and 
to Prof. S. Takahashi, of the Imperial Japanese Naval 
Staff College. He would not then have ventured to 
describe what these native scholars consider the best 
rendering into their languages of the English title 
as ‘bad Chinese’ and incorrect Japanese. He is 
probably so engrossed in the study of ancient 
Japanese that the many new phrases introduced 





into the modern language, through the medium 
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chiefly of periodicals, are not familiar to him. 
The Sinico- Japanese expression Shin Kivku 76 
(not, as you print it, Shin kiokuto)—the pure 
Japanese version of which is, as your reviewer rightly 
states, Arata naru higashi-no hate—does convey the 
meaning ‘ New Far East’ to the mind of ‘an ordinary 
educated Japanese’ of the present day, accustomed 
to find the term Kioku 76 used, in articles on foreigu 
affairs in his newspapers and magazines, to denote 
what we call ‘the Far East’ and the French 
‘)’Extréme Orient.’ As to the transliteration in my 
preface of the Chinese title, I purposely wrote Shin 
Yuen Tong (taking down the sounds phonetically as 
they came from the Chinese scholar’s mouth) as the 
nearest imitation of the real words, Hsin Yiian Tung, 
the lips of the average British reader were likely to 
produce. As I state in the first line of my preface, 
my book has been written, ‘not for the expert,’ but 
for the general public, aud I have striven to make 
it as clear as possible for the average reader.” 

Mr. Didsy’s mistakes are elementary, and need 
no expert to detect them. No one with the 
slightest knowledge of Chinese would write 
Shin yuen. The sound sh does not exist in 
Chinese at all, nor does yuen, though yiien does 
in some dialects. Tong, again, if pronounced 
either as in ‘‘fire-tong” or as ‘‘ tongue,” is 
utterly wrong—tung, with w as in * bull,” but 
rather more open and prolonged, is the correct 
sound. Mr. Didsy says (Preface, p. viii), ‘‘ The 
inscription on the left is in Japanese hiragana 
Py it reads Shin Kioku To.” It does nothing 
of the kind. It reads arata naru higashi no hate, 
lit., new-become-east’s end. Nor is arata, &c., 
thetranslation of the Japano-Chinese Shin Kioku 
T6: the Japano-Chinese of hate is kwa or shiv. 
Lastly, tung (td, higashi) means rather eastwards, 
er eastern quarter, than the East. The usual 
expression for the West is seiyd ; that for the 
East would be téyd, or tokoku, tohen, toshiu, &c., 
and with yen prefixed would render ‘‘the Far 
East.” But there may be some newly coined 
special term, though manifestly none is needed 
by the Japanese themselves as a description of 
their own end of the world. 








LAMB’S ‘POETRY FOR CHILDREN.’ 


THE pretty little volume published by Messrs. 
Dent under the above title (‘Poetry for Chil- 
dren,’ by Charles and Mary Lamb, illustrated by 
Winifred Green) illustrates in itself a regret- 
table tendency in modern book production. 

Can it be purely by accident that Mr. Israel 
Gollancz, who lends his name to the edition, 
confines himself in the preface exclusively to 
mild raptures about the Lambs, and avoids any 
suggestion of bibliographical detail (in a matter 
where it is positively abundant) beyond the 
unquestionable statement that Wordsworth’s 
poems were published in 1798 ? 

So they were ; but it is a pity the publishers 
er some one else did not rouse the learned Mr. 
Gollancz from his picturesque dreaming of 
Grecians and the Grey Friars with the inquiry 
what it was exactly that he was in this parti- 
cular preface rhapsodizing about. 

No doubt many ‘‘gentle readers” will be 
interested to learn that ‘‘Mary Lamb had some- 
thing of her brother's gift of writing.” They 
would surely have been more interested to learn 
the fact (of which neither editor nor publisher 
vouchsafes any suggestion) that the pretty little 
volume here offered them is a mere reprint 
(slightly rearranged) of another pretty little 
volume, similarly entitled, edited by Mr. Herne 
Shepherd, and published by B. M. Pickering in 
1872. 

That in itself might matter little, but that the 
volume in blue cloth, ‘‘edited and prefaced ” 
by Mr. Shepherd, is not the well-known work 
by Charles and Mary Lamb entitled ‘ Poetry 
for Children,’ but a small and ‘‘ hocussed ” 
extract therefrom. All the (not very recon- 


dite) facts of the matter will be apparent to 
any one who takes the trouble to turn to Mr. 
Andrew Tuer’s excellent reprint (Leadenhall 
Press, 1892) of the original edition of this 
curious little work, viz., the ‘‘ Poetry for Chil- 
dren, entirely original, by the Authors of ‘ Mrs. 





Leicester’s School.’ Printed for J. Godwin, the 
Juvenile Library, No. 41, Skinner Street [2 vols. 
18mo., with fronts.]. 1809.” As to the genesis 
of the original work a letter of Lamb’s to Cole- 
ridge (July 7th, 1809, No. 132 in Canon Ainger’s 
edition) may be consulted. 

The almost total disappearance of this work, 
with the consequent fancy demand for it, is one 
of the mild excitements of nineteenth-century 
bibliography. The two rare little volumes were 
supposed to have been destroyed or devoured to 
the last copy by admiring infants of the pre- 
Victorian age when, on June 16th, 1877, the 
Atheneum announced the discovery of a copy, 
which was afterwards sold at auction for 341. 

But it appears from Mr. Tuer’s preface that 
the publisher of the ‘‘ Juvenile Library ” was, 
perhaps, more responsible than the readers for 
the disappearance of the book, seeing that in 
the advertisements appended to several of his 
publications (including the ‘Adventures of 
Ulysses’) the little work of the Lambs is 
curiously described (by way of peg for the 
favourable notice in the Monthly Review, 
January, 1811) as ‘‘ out of print, but the best 
pieces inserted in Mylius’ ‘First Book of 
Poetry.’” 

This highly creditable (and now rare) little 
work, of which the eleventh edition (Baldwin 
& Cradock, 1834) lies before me, contains only 
26 out of the 84 original ‘Poems for Children,’ 
and these 26, attributed in the Mylius index 
to ‘**Mrs. Leicester,” were all the materials 
from which Mr. Herne Shepherd made his 
compilation. 

Realizing this simple fact, it is scarcely pos- 
sible not to regard that editor’s preface as some- 
what disingenuous. ‘* These delightful poems,” 
he tells us, which ‘‘ have escaped the notice of 
modern readers...... were published in the autumn 
of 1809”; and not a word more of their biblio- 
graphy is vouchsafed to us! The modern reader 
would naturally infer that ‘‘these delightful 
poems” were here reproduced as ‘‘ published 
in 1809,” but for a curt admission in a foot- 
note, that ‘‘the authors wrote some others 
which have hitherto eluded the most diligent 
research.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a much less 
straightforward manner of saying (1) that the 
original edition had disappeared, and (2) that 
the editor (being either unable or unwilling to 
examine the only accessible copies) had (3) re- 
printed (as if it were a complete and well- 
known work) a small selection made by a hand 
of no authority for purely business purposes, 
and (4) had padded out the volume thus made 
with some half-dozen other poems of Lamb’s 
quite unsuited ‘‘for children,” and never in- 
cluded by their author in any such collection. 
But if such conduct was inexcusable (and it was 
certainly very misleading) in the editor of a 
volume published in 1877, it is surely infinitely 
more so in the case of an editor in the year 
1898, six years after the whole ‘‘ true inward- 
ness ” of the matter has been cleared up. The 
poetry which fascinated so many of our grand- 
parents may not be of supreme importance as 
literature, but it may surely serve as text fora 
mild protest. 

This charmingly got-up volume of Messrs. 
Dent's is not, asits title implies, the * Poetry for 
Children’ of two long deceased and widely re- 
spected authors. It is not a third of that work, 
and it contains other matter (poetry not ad- 
dressed to children) arbitrarily inserted into an 
arbitrary selection, the whole raison d’étre of 
which (if it ever had one) disappeared twenty 
years ago. On all these little matters so enthu- 
sidstic an editor and so tasteful a publisher 
should not appear either hopelessly ignorant or 
sublimely indifferent. iS, aa. 2 








THE HARDWICKE PAPERS. 
THE collectors of historical manuscripis will 
have an unusual opportunity of making large 
and interesting additions to their stores from 


February 22nd to the 25th, when Messrs, 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge will sell the 
Hardwicke papers and manuscripts from the 
Deed Room, Wimpole Hall, the property of 
the Earl of Hardwicke. The collection ig go 
exceedingly miscellaneous as to defy all attempts 
at classification; but perhaps its diplomatic and 
political sections are the two most voluminous, 
All the members of the Yorke family appear 
to have had an extensive circle of correspondents, 
and apparently every scrap of writing has been 
carefully preserved in the archives for nearly two 
centuries, whilst the collection has been largely 
added to at various times and in divers ways, 
As the bulk of the autograph letters will be sold 
in bundles of from half a dozen up to over two 
hundred, the purchasers are likely to have a 
few pleasant months in examining the contents 
of their ‘‘ little lots” ! 

The literary and artistic documents are not 
very numerous, but they include many of con- 
siderable interest. The warrant, dated June 
26th, 1732, and signed by Queen Caroline as 
Guardian of the Kingdom, appointing James 
Thornhill to succeed his father, Sir James 
Thornhill, Knt., as Sergeant Painter to the 
Royal Palaces, reveals the fact that this desir- 
able office was worth 10]. per annum! The 
letters from Sir Joshua Reynolds include one 
dated March 5th, 1783, in which he discusses a 
subject for a picture suggested by the second 
Lord Hardwicke. ‘‘ The interview between the 
Duke of Monmouth and James II. is,” thinks 
the artist, ‘‘certainly better calculated for a 
picture than that of the interview of the old 
Duke of Bedford with King James.” One 
(undated) of several letters from Gainsborough 
contains the following sentence:—‘‘Mr. G. 
hopes Lord Hardwicke will not mistake his 
meaning, but if His Lordship wishes to have 
anything tollerable [sic] of the name of G, the 
subject altogether, as well as figures, &c., must 
be of his own Brain,” &c. 

The everlasting copyright question is dwelt 
upon in a letter from Dr. William Blackstone to 
the Hon. Charles Yorke, dated June 21st, 1761. 
Michael Lort, the eminent book-collector, writes 
on the subject of prices realized ‘‘at Mr. West’s 
auction,” and refers to some ‘‘ old books printed 
by Caxton,” which 
* fetched amazing prices, viz., No. 2274, Chaucer, 
454 guineas; 2295, ‘Game of Chess,’ 304 guineas ; 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 10/. 10s.—which last was 
bought by a slopseller at Wapping. The Chaucer 
had cost Mr. West 15/., and was now supposed to be 
bought for the king.” 

Perhaps the most interesting batch of literary 
correspondence is a lot of 170 letters to Philip, 
second Lord Hardwicke, from Daniel Wray, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., a Trustee of the British 
Museum (to the business of which he often 
alludes). Wray was one of the authors (with 
Lord Hardwicke) of the ‘Athenian Letters.’ 
Here is a contemporary view of Junius, from 4 
letter dated June 25th, 177— (the date of the 
exact year is missing) :— 

“The last Junius fills up the measure of all their 

abominations. The Reviving of that unhappy event 
must appear the perfection of Inhumanity to the 
indifferent readers as well as to us...... ut the 
violence of this Writer in a degree defeats his own 
purpose, everybody crys [sic] out ‘Shame,’ and 
flings the paper by. More gentle touches would 
please and insinuate. If you guess right at the 
Author, he has the art of varying his style wonder- 
fully ; be is, though pointed, flowing and natural ; 
Junius with all his force is hard and turgid.” 
The same writer pronounces (September 2nd, 
1772) Rousseau’s ‘Confessions’ to be “‘ miserable 
stuff, intolerable indeed did not we suppose him 
mad.’ There are four letters from Thomas 
Percy (‘ Reliques of Poetry’), Dean of Carlisle, 
on books and literary matters. In one of these 
(September 23rd, 1781) the writer observes :— 

“Tn the Book-making art the celebrity of a name 
is of so much consequence that it is not unusual for 
the Trade to hire a popular name to be prefixed toa 
work which the owner of that name never saw. Poor 
Goldsmith picked up many a Guinea by this kind of 





Traffic, and we have accordingly a Grecian History, 
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yersion of Scarron, and many other things, which, 
to the best of my belief, he was utterly unconcerned 


another lot includes a letter of Dr. B. Kenni- 
cott (October 25th, 1772) reporting the discovery 
in the Vatican Library of a fragment of the ninety- 
first book of Livy, on ‘two leaves in a MS. now 
containing the Books of Tobit, Judith, &.” A 
jetter from Dr. John Douglas (October 13th, 
1783) to the second Lord Hardwicke is a most 
interesting commentary on Boswell’s own re- 
marks on the celebrated letter from Dr. Johnson 
to Lord Chesterfield (see chap. viii. of Boswell’s 
‘Johnson’). Douglas writes :— 

«This day I saw Dr. Johnson, who said that he 
should be very ready to trust me with a copy of his 
jetter to Lord Chesterfield......but he assured me 
that it did not exist in writing in his Possession. [ 
arged the Expectation of the Public to have that 
masterly composition preserved.” 

Douglas’s attempt to get a copy is referred to 
at length by Boswell. 

A second collection of letters, 150 in number, 
from Daniel Wray to the second Lord Hard- 
wicke, includes many of great general interest. 
One, dated June 11th, 1752, contains this sen- 
tence :— 

“The Cibber with a crack’d voice and Peg 

Woffington with 8007, a year, and two footmen 
to her coach, are at the top of the Dublin Theatre ; 
the expenses of Bardin’s vie with those at White’s ; 
the Speaker rose from the Company of one day’s 
dinner to sit down with that of the next ; these are 
morsels for your discerning palate.” 
Of three letters from David Hume, two are of 
four pages each, and are of the highest interest ; 
he describes his inspection of King James's 
‘Memoirs,’ which are ‘‘in thirteen or fourteen 
thin folio volumes, all wrote with his own hand,” 
at Paris, and he refers at length to the Secret 
Treaty between Charles II. and Louis XIV. 

The only illuminated MS. in the collection is 
aletter from Charles I. to the Sultan Morat’han, 
Emperor of Turkey, a document on vellum 
signed ‘‘ Charles R.” (1629), splendidly painted 
and illuminated with arabesques, with centre 
gemlike ornaments, a large initial C painted in 
flowers and illuminated ; it measures 34 in. by 
2% in., and relates to the imprisonment of 
British sailors, and appoints John Wainsford, 
Esq., to co-operate with the English Am- 
bassador, Sir Peter Wych, in the redress of 
grievances, This is the last lot (702) in the 
sale, W. R. 








Literary Gossip. 

Tue late Nubar Pasha wrote his memoirs 
a few years ago, using French for the 
purpose, and being desirous that an Eng- 
ish version should be published simul- 
taneously, a copy was placed in Mr. Edward 
Dicey’s hands for the purpose of translation. 
But Nubar postponed assenting to publica- 
tion during his lifetime. It is to be hoped 
that they will now appear, though the 
result will be disappointing, as they will 
serve better as material for writing the 
history of the times during which he played 
a leading part than for communicating de- 
tails about himself and others of a purely 
personal kind. The true story of his entire 
career would be a romance which he alone 
could have narrated, and which he may have 
thought it better to carry with him to the 
grave. 

Pavsine for a moment from original com- 
position, the Queen of Roumania is now 
engaged in translating into German Paul 
de St. Victor’s fine work ‘Les Deux 
Masques.’ Her Majesty gave recently some 
readings of passages from the French ori- 
ginal to a few favoured members of the 
Court circle, who were much charmed, it is 
said, by the brilliancy of the author’s style 
and by the beauty of the reader’s delivery. 
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Tue copy of verses, satirizing several 
American writers living and dead, which 
has been much quoted in America as written 
by Mr. Austin Dobson, is a forgery, of the 
history of which Mr. Dobson, we are asked 
to say, knows nothing. 

Tuer remarkable interest taken by the 
Dutch Government during the last few 
years in the study of the national military 
history has been the subject of frequent 
notice by continental critics. It is not, 
perhaps, so well known that Dutch experts 
have already made large use of the official 
archives of this country for the above pur- 
pose. The Department of Military Records 
at the Hague is now anxious to copy or 
calendar any military papers relating to the 
Anglo-Dutch campaigns, 1568-1799, which 
may exist in private custody in this coun- 
try and still remain inedited. Lieut. de 
Witt Huberts is in London charged with 
this mission, some details of which may 
shortly be communicated to the public press. 

In the work which, as we said some 
weeks ago, Miss Kingsley is going to 
publish this month she will point out de- 
fects in the system upon which the British 
possessions in West Africa are governed, 
and make suggestions for its improvement. 

In his new volume, ‘The Pen and the 
Book,’ Sir Walter Besant renews, with more 
violence than ever, the attack on the pub- 
lishers to which he seems to devote much 
of his time. Formerly he used to say 
there were exceptions, but now he incul- 
cates upon the literary beginner that pub- 
lishers are thieves. ‘‘ Thievery,” in fact, he 
prints in capital letters. No doubt the pub- 
lishers, as we remarked at the time, gave 
Sir Walter a great advantage when they 
allowed the committee of their Association 
to issue last summer a series of draft agree- 
ments that no sensible author would dream 
of accepting; but the abuse heaped upon 
them in the fifth chapter of Sir Walter’s 
book is quite undeserved, and will create in 
young authors an absurd prejudice against 
the honourable men of the trade (and they 
are the vast majority), and it will be bitterly 
and justly resented by them. 

Ir is impossible to argue the general 
question with Sir Walter, for his notion of 
reply is to repeat in stronger language 
what he has already said; but it is really 
necessary to point out, now that he has 
denounced as thieves most, if not all, pub- 
lishers, great as well as small, that he ought 
to give exact details of their thefts, accom- 
panied by the names of the thieves. It is 
not fair to keep on openly bringing charges 
without making an effort openly to sub- 
stantiate them; and much as we believe in 
Sir Walter’s honesty of purpose, we think 
that unless he will do so, open-minded 
people who are willing to hear both sides 
will cease to pay attention to his polemics. 

WE regret to have to announce the death 
of Mr. Charles Simpson, who for many 
years, and, indeed, at the time of his decease, 
was associated with Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson, the well-known firm of literary 
auctioneers. Mr. Charles Simpson died on 
Saturday, the 14th inst., at the age of 
eighty. He was the younger brother of 
Mr. William Simpson, the present head 
of the firm, and, lixe him, was well known 
in literary circles. 





Blackwood for February will be a double 
issue, in honour of its thousandth number 
—an event which we have before men- 
tioned, and which is almost unparalleled 
in magazine literature. For the occa- 
sion the famous ‘Noctes Ambrosiane,’ 
with Christopher North, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, Tickler, and De Quincey, have been 
revived, the scene being laid in Ely- 
sium; and among many other charac- 
teristic contributions to the number are 
stories by Mr. Conrad, Mr. Hewlett, Mr. H. 
Clifford, Mr. Bernard Capes, and Miss Har- 
raden ; and songs and poems by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Neil Munro, and Moira O'Neill. 
There will also be ‘A Birthday Letter of 
Apology,’ by Edward A. Irving; further 
‘Reminiscences of Westminster,’ by Sir 
John Mowbray ; ‘Impressions of Jamaica,’ 
by Mr. Ian Malcolm, M.P.; and ‘A Letter 
from Salamanca,’ by Lieut.-General Sir H. 
Brackenbury. 


In the Cornhill Magazine for February will 
be found an account of the famous artistic 
and literary coterie which used to assemble 
at Little Holland House in the late fifties 
and early sixties, with many anecdotes of 
Mr. Watts, Lord Leighton, Richard Doyle, 
Mrs. Cameron, Mrs. Procter, Mrs. Sartoris, 
and other frequenters of ‘‘the enchanted 
garden where it was always Sunday after- 
noon.” Sir Robert Edgcumbe contributes 
a sketch of William Robert Hicks, the 
Cornish wit and talker, and Mrs. Archibald 
Little describes a ‘Summer Trip to Chinese 
Thibet.’ Miss Eleanor Hall writes on the 
‘ Western Precursors of Dante,’ with especial 
reference to the visions of Drithelm and 
Adamnan; and the number also contains, 
besides further instalments of ‘ The Etching- 
ham Letters’ and Mr. Crockett’s new serial, 
short stories by Miss Sarah Orne Jewett 
and Messrs. E. and H. Heron; and papers 
on the ‘ Humours of School Inspection ’ and 
‘Lancashire Sentiment.’ 


At a meeting of the Edinburgh Biblio- 
graphical Society last week the secretary, 
Mr. G. P. Johnson, read a paper on a col- 
lection of MSS. dated 1687-99, relating to 
the circulation of the Irish Bibles of 1685 
and 1690 in the Highlands, and the associa- 
tion therewith of the Rev. James Kirkwood, 
sometime minister of Minto, and afterwards 
rector of Astwick in Bedfordshire. It was 
shown that it was due to Kirkwood, who 
had been impressed by the spiritual desti- 
tution of the Highlands at the close of the 
seventeenth century, that there was obtained 
a gift for the Highland ministers of 200 
copies of the quarto Old Testament of 
Bishop Bedell’s translation from the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, who had printed it (in the 
Irish character) for distribution in Ireland 
at his own expense. Kirkwood, desirous of 
seeing the Bible in the hands of the Gaelic 
people, collected funds sufficient for an 
edition of 3,000 copies of the complete Bible 
in Roman type, which was printed in 1690 
under the care of Robert Kirke, minister of 
Aberfoyle, who went to London for the pur- 
pose of seeing it through the press. The 
work was objected to by many, onthe ground 
that it was “prejudicial to the design of 
extirpating the Irish language out of the 
Highlands of Scotland.” Kirkwood issued 
‘An Answer,’ in the form of a broadside. 
Kirkwood originated a scheme of Highland 
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parish libraries, and successfully carried. it 
out in 1705-6, and to him was due the 
institution of the 8.P.C.K. in Scotland. 

A meeTinG of the organizing committee 
formed for the purpose of considering the 
question of the re-endowment of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge is to be held on 
Tuesday, the 31st, at Devonshire House. 

Mr. W. Hatz Wuirt has transferred to 
Messrs. Duckworth & Co. the publication 
of his two translations of Spinoza’s ‘ Trac- 
tatus de Intellectus Emendatione ’ and the 
‘Ethica.’ Of the latter, which has for 
some time been out of print, a new and 
revised edition will shortly be ready. 

Mr. New Wynn WIt1ams, the author 
of many short stories and some sketches 
of Greek life, has a more ambitious 
work in the press, called ‘The Green Field, 
a Novel of the Midlands.’ It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chapman & Hall in 
February. 

THe decease is announced of Mr. J. 
Russell Young, a well-known American 
journalist, long on the staffs of the New 
York Herald and New York Tribune. He 
accompanied General Grant in his tour 
round the world, and wrote an account of 
it. He was United States minister in China 
from 1881 to 1885. The present President 
made him Librarian of Congress. 

Mr. Natuan Hasxkert Dore, the editor 
of the multi-variorum edition of the 
‘ Rubaiyat’ of Omar Khayyam, is going 
to try his hand at a novel. The title 
is ‘Omar the Tent Maker: a Romance of 
Old Persia.’ Really Omar Khayyam is 
threatening to become tiresome. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Duckworth. 


A monocrarH on ‘Curious Gravestones 
in and about Boston, U.S.A.,’ selected by 
Mr. Walter Rowlands, and photographed 
by Mr. H. 8S. Chandler, will shortly 
be published in this country by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co. Among them may be 
found stones dating from the middle of the 
seventeenth to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, none being less than ninety 
years old. Among the gravestones are those 
of Major Savage, commander in “ King 
Philip’s War’’; of Deacon Drowne, who 
made the grasshopper vane on Faneuil Hall; 
and of the first Boston printer, John Foster. 

Tue decease is announced of Mr. Richard 
Gowing, a hard-working journalist who rose 
from humble beginnings by his industry and 
ability. After serving on several provincial 
newspapers he became editor of the School 
Board Chronicle, which he conducted for 
twenty-one years. He was also editor of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for some time. He 
was the London correspondent of the Roch- 
dale Observer, and, on the resignation of 
Prof. Warre, he became secretary of the 
Cobden Club. The death is announced from 
Budapest, in his seventy-second year, of Dr. 
Alexander Szilagyi, the eminent historian 
and secretary of the Hungarian Historical 
Society. 

Last Saturday was held at Huddersfield 
the annual meeting of the Bronté Society. 
Prof. Saintsbury delivered an address. 

Last year, according to an essay just 
published by Carl Boretzsch, ‘ Das Jubilium 
des Reinke Vos,’ was the 400th anniversary 
of the publication of the ‘‘ epoch-making 
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edition” of that famous tale. The Low- 
German ‘ Reynke de Vos’ first appeared at 
Liibeck in 1498, and was quickly spread 
through the North German lands into the 
Netherlands, into England, and into France, 
and all the later variations of this popular 
‘‘ Animal-Epic,”’ according to Herr Boretzsch, 
were derived from the Liibeck poem of 1498. 
He opposes the notion that the ‘ Hinrek 
van Alckmer’’ named in the preface was 
the original author of ‘ Reynard the Fox.’ 
Hinrek, the schoolmaster in the household 
of the Duke of Lorraine, simply elaborated 
a traditional Netherlandish ‘ Reinaert,’ 
which itself had probably come from a 
Latin or French source. 

WE are glad to hear that the University 
of Vienna has just offered for the first time 
a Stipendium, or scholarship, for women 
students. 

Tue number of matriculated students at 
the German universities amounts during 
the present winter session to 32,233, which 
is an increase of more than 1,000 on the 
attendance in 1897. Berlin again stands at 
the head of the list with 6,151 students. 


Amone recent Parliamentary Papers we 
note the appearance of Treaties containing 
Guarantees or Engagements by Great Britain 
in regard to the Territory or Government of 
other Countries (1s. 2d.) ; Report, &c., from 
the House of Lords Committee on Copy- 
right (2s. 2d.); Report on Sanitary Measures 
in India in 1896-7 (2s. 1d.) ; Report on the 
Endowed Charities of St. Saviour’s, London, 
including the Liberty of the Clink (1s.); 
and several other Reports on Charities in the 
West Riding. 
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BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Botany. By 
Sydney H. Vines, D.Sc. With 397 Illustra- 
tions. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—If the study of 
botany does not advance in this country it is 
certainly no fault of the text-book makers. At 
any rate, the student has in the work before us 
an admirable epitome of the present state of 
botanical knowledge, so far, at least, as concerns 
those portions which have emerged from the 
stage of controversy. Thus, whilst we find 
mention of the very important discoveries of 
Gardiner relating to the passage of the proto- 
plasm from cell to cell, sok of the existence of 
spermatozoids in Cycas and Gingko as shown by 
some of the Japanese botanists, we are spared 
the details relating to nuclear subdivision, our 
knowledge of which is not at present sufficiently 
precise to find place in an ‘‘ elementary text- 
book.” We could have wished that Dr. Vines 
had acted on this principle more fully. How 
is it possible, for instance, for an ordinary 
elementary student with a fern frond in his 
hand to know that it is ‘‘leptosporangiate” ? 
The illustrations are mostly old friends, and 
some rather the worse for wear. 


Flower Favourites: their Legends, Symbolism, 
and Significance. By Lizzie Deas. (George 
Allen.)—A collection of legends relating to 
flowers such as authors are fond of accumulating. 
They are pleasant reading, but the compiler is 
hardly critical enough to satisfy the reader who 
has even a slight knowledge of plants. Thus 
to the garden heartsease are assigned the names 
‘the ladies’ flower,” ‘‘ bird’s-eye,” ‘‘ pink of 
my John,” ‘‘ Kit run the street,” ‘ flamy,” 
‘‘cull me” or ‘‘call me,” ‘‘seed pansy,” 
‘*horse pansy,” &c. Now the pansy is a 





garden production dating from 1810 or there- 
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abouts. That it should have received euch o 
string of popular names as that above given jg 
to say the least, most improbable. Whether any 
of the folk-lore which has grown round the 
“hyacinth” really belongs to our wild blue-bel] 
is, we think, most doubtful; but it is surely 
an erroneous statement to say that ‘modern 
botanists have now removed it [the blue-bel] 
from the genus hyacinthus into Lilium.” We 
scarcely think that the literary reader will fee] 





more satisfaction with the book than the | 


botanist, for, so far as we see, there is not 
single verified reference in the book. If of 
little importance to the student of folk-lore 
and of still less value to the botanist, this little 
book is nevertheless one which the general 
reader will not disdain. 

The Making of a Daisy, ‘* Wheat out of 
Lilies,” and other Studies in Plant-life and Evo. 
lution: a Popular Introduction to Botany. B 
Eleanor Hughes- Gibb. With Illustrations, 
(Griffin & Co.)— With much experience both of 
teaching and of reviewing, we are in full sym- 
pathy with the objects, if not with the method, 
of the present author. For a plain exposition 
of what is meant by evolution her book is 
excellent. She is modest, moreover, and knows 
in general how and where to draw the line 
between that which is reasonably proven and 
that which is merely assumed. We are obliged 
to qualify the assertion because, to give only 
one illustration, we fail to see any actual proof 
that wheat or other grass is the degenerate 
descendant of a lily, as it is here and elsewhere 
said to be. It may be so; the arguments 
adduced in favour of such a backsliding are 
specious, but still we ask, Was it so? and the 
reply we get is not convincing. But while we 
sympathize with the authcr in the main, we con- 
fess that we are puzzled with her method, and 
fail to see in the book ‘‘a popular introduction 
to botany.” In many places she speaks with 
the conventional abhorrence of technical terms. 
This distaste, as every teacher finds, is confined 
to those who have no love for the subject. We 
never met any one with a genuine fancy for 
botany or other science who experienced much, 
if any difficulty with the language found con- 
venient by its professors. But the author of 
the little volume before us plunges headlong 
into the depths of abstract science, a course which 
certainly seems to involve greater difficulties 
than are met with in the gradual acquirement 
of a number of ‘‘hard words.” It will, more- 
over, be surprising if her readers find her pages 
very ‘‘popular.” In fact, some considerable 
foreknowledge is requisite for the comprehen- 
sion of the author’s statements and line of argu- 
ment. Those who are more or less familiar 
with the subjects dealt with will admire the 
clear way in which the author has made her 
presentinent, but the ‘‘ young,” for whom the 
book is especially written, need to know the 
alphabet and the syntax of the subject before 
they can hope to follow intelligently the author's 
teaching. After all, this objection only applies 
to a line in the title-page, and there is so much 
in the book with which we are in sympathy that 
it is unnecessary to say more than to commend 
it to seekers after truth who see something more 
in botany than endless names and _ technical 
terms, constructed for the most part in bad 
Latin and worse Greek, The illustrations are 
neither numerous enough nor expressive enough 
to give much aid to the text. 

Flora of County Donegal, dc. By Henry 
Chichester Hart. (Dublin, Sealy, Bryers & 
Walker. )—To the majority of British botanists 
the north-west of Ireland is quite an unknown 
land. They will, therefore, welcome the publi- 
cation of a ‘Flora of Donegal,’ in the prepara- 
tion of which the author has spent many years. 
The first section of the book is devoted to the 
topography of the county, which is further 
elucidated by a map. Less than half the county 
is under cultivation, and, in addition to the 
magnificent coastline, there are many mountains 
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rising to a height of over 2,000 ft. The rocks 
are of Cambrian age, with much granite. In 
some places limestone occurs, and the flora is 
correspondingly modified. Bogs and lakes 
abound, so that taken as a whole the county is 
a delightful one for the naturalist, and one much 
less interfered with by man’s agency than most 
others. Referring tothe geographical distribution, 
Mr. Hart tells his readers that Alpine plants de- 
scend to a lower level in Donegal than elsewhere 
in Ireland, and that their number is relatively 
large, many of the Northern or Scottish types 
being represented. The genus Hieracium is 
specially abundant. For the rest, the distribu- 
tion is what might be expected from the climatic 
conditions of the county. The body of the book 
is occupied with the detailed enumeration of 
the plants met with in the county, together with 
an indication of the localities in which they 

ow. ‘To appreciate this portion of the work 
local knowledge and experience are required, 
still the method pursued by the author will com- 
mend itself to the botanical reader. The climate 
of the county is most fully treated in an 
appendix. For those interested in philology 
and folk-lore the chapter on plant-names will 
prove of great interest, but an acquaintance with 
the Gaelic language is requisite to profit by it 
to the full. These local names are no more fixed 
than are others invented by the botanist. Thus, 
in the work before us, ‘‘ adder’s tongue”’ is the 
name assigned to Arum maculatum. Usually 
the fern Ophioglossum vulgatum is so designated. 
“Jack at the hedge” is here given as synonymous 
with Galium aparine. More usually Sisymbrium 
alliaria is so called ; but we notice that this 
plant is stated to be very rare in Donegal. 
Some of the entries are interesting, but we 
doubt the advisability of inserting such names 
as swan-weed, applied to Elodea canadensis, the 
introduction of which is comparatively recent, 
or ‘‘yewnanimous,” a gardener’s corruption of 
Euonymus ! 





SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 4.—Mr. W. Whitaker, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs, J. V. Elsden, H. B. 
Nichols, and J. Alexander L. Henderson were 
elected Fellows; Prof. M. Bertrand, Paris, and 
Prof. A. Milne Edwards, Paris, were elected Foreign 
Members; and Prof. Th. Liebisch, Gottingen, was 
elected a Foreign Correspondent. — Capt. A. W. 
Stiffe exhibited a fossil Cardium (?) from the beach 
at the foot of the cliffs of Ormara, Makran coast.— 
The following communications were read : ‘ Geology 
of the Ashbourne and Buxton Branch of the London 
and North-Western —— Ashbourne to Crake 
Low,’ by Mr. H. H. Arno d-Bemrose,—and ‘The 
Oceanic Deposits of Trinidad,’ by Prof, J. B, Harri- 
son and Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne, 





SOCIETY OF LITERATURE —Jan. 11.—Dr. J. 8. 
Phené, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. W. E. A. Axon com- 
municated a study of Ortensio Lando, a humourist 
of the Renaissance. Ortensio Lando came of good 
family, and was a native of Milan. He received a 
good education, and in his early life was a soldier, 
but afterwards devoted himself to literature. He had 
a medical degree from the University of Bologna. 
His first book appeared in 1534, and his last in 1552. 
Between these dates he was the author ‘of fifty 
books, dealing with a wide variety of topics. He 
wandered over many parts of Italy, often in the 
train of some great man who was a patron of 
learned men; he visited France; he thought of 
settling in Switzerland as an ideal State, but found 
that pride and ambition could thrive even in a 
democracy ; he speaks of seeing Holland and Eng- 
land, and has references to apocryphal experi- 
ences of Eastern travel. His most important 
book was the ‘ Paradossi,’ which appeared in 1543. 
In this whimsical production he undertakes to prove 
that poverty is better than riches, ugliness than 
beauty, folly than wisdom, that imprisonment is 
better than liberty, that Boccaccio is not worth 
reading, that Cicero was ignorant both of pe pay 
and rhetoric, and many other propositions of a like 
character. Lando’s later years were spent in Venice, 
where he had powerful patrons, whom he paid by 
unstinted eulogies. He is believed to have died in 

His irascible temper gained him the satirical 
name of Hortensius Tranquillus in the Academy 
of Ferrara. His fifty books are evidence of his 
industry, and the various editions and translations 





of certain of his writings show that he exerted a 
marked influence on hisownage. Lando’s genius is 
essentially paradoxical. His facultyfor seeing the other 
side of things, and his readiness to challenge the 
settled convictions of mankind, were accompanied 
by an equal readiness to refute his own conclusions. 
Thus the advocate of intellectual topsy-turvy was 
also the defender of the conventional. Asa matter 
of fact, Ortensio, with all his dialectical skill and 
wealth of illustration, is an inveterate joker, and we 
feel thatin his most elaborate disquisitions he is, 
with however grave a face, only laughing in his 
sleeve. The same spirit of paradox is found in his 
life as in his books. His fate combined the dis- 
advantages of a noble birth and a mediocre, if not 
lowly station. He wandered hither and thither in 
search of unattained ideals. He ate the bread 
of dependence, and repaid his protectors by adula- 
tion too boundless to be sincere, and yet was ready 
to sacrifice all at the bidding of an imperious 
temper., Steeped in erudition, he mocks at learn- 
ing. He hasa prodigious memory for all the know- 
ledge that was current in his own day, yet where it 
should have been most useful he is often slipshod. 
He is careless of form, and neglects that finish with- 
out which literature can have no permanence. 
Herein we have the secret of his failure to command 
a more than ephemeral reputation, Ortensio Lando 
is an interesting figure for the student, but he 
belongs to the byways, and not to the highways, of 
literature. He is the author of half a century of 
books ; all of them are clever, brilliant, audacious, 
and learned. ‘ Habent sua fata libelli,” says Teren- 
tianus—a forgotten poet—and oblivion is the fate 
from which none of the many books of Hortensius 
Tranquillus has escaped.—Messrs. Gilbert Highton, 
John Hebb, Sebright Green, J. A. Liebmann, and 
P. W, Ames (Secretary) spoke on the subject. 


STATISTICAL.—Jan. 17.—Right Hon, L. H. Court- 
ney, President, in the chair.—A paper was read by 
Sir Robert Giffen ‘On the Excess of Imports.’ 





LINNEAN.— Dec. 15.—Dr. A. Giinther, President, 
in the chair—The following were elected Fellows : 
Messrs. H. W. Monington, O. A. Reade, and T. H. 
Wardleworth. — Two crustaceans were exhibited 
which had been procured by Capt. J. Marriott on a 
recent journey to the Sinai peninsula, and had been 
identified as Grapsus maculatus and Panulirus 
penicillatus. A brief account of the distribution 
and habits was given by Mr. Harting.—The Rev. 
T. R. Stebbing referred to a well-known case of P. 
penicillatus in the Paris Museum, exhibiting a 
singular monstrosity of an eye-stalk developing a 
flagellum or lash-like termination, an observation 
which he thought had not been confirmed.—Prof. 
Howes remarked that the ophthalmite, if removed, 
had been proved to regenerate as an antenniform 
appendage, by Herbst in Palemon (Archiv f. Ent- 
wickelungsmechanik d. Org., bd. ii. p. 544), and b 
Hofer in Astacus fluviatilis (Verh. Deutsch. Zool. 
Gesellsch., 1894, p. 82).—The Rev. T. R. Stebbing 
gave the substance ofa paper entitled ‘ A Description 
of some Marineand Fresh water Crustacea from Franz- 
Josef Land, collected by Mr. W. S. Bruce, of the Jack- 
son-Harmsworth Expedition,’ by Mr. T. Scott. The 
number of species. amounted to 173, comprising 
Macrura 5 species, Schizopoda 2, Cumacea 5, Isopoda 
5, Amphipoda 46, Ostracoda 34, Copepoda 66, and 
Cirripedia 2. Of these 173 species 12 were new. 
Among the Cumacea were two species of Dias- 
tylidz which were possibly new. Of the 34 species 
of Ostracoda four were freshwater forms, three of 
them being new, and all obtained from ponds at 
the western extremity of North Crook Island. The 
pelagic species of Arctic Copepoda obtained with 
the tow-net were few and large; the deep-water 
species dredged were numerous and small; and 
the collection contained two freshwater forms. Six 
new species were described, and notes were fur- 
nished on some of the rarer or less-known species. 
— Some remarks were made by Dr. Murie. — 
Mr. H. J. Elwes gave an account of the zoological 
and botanical results of a recent journey to the Altai 
Mountains. His journey commenced practically at 
Moscow, and extended from the Ural Mountains 
through Omsk to the river Obi, acrossa vast and un- 
varying steppe to Biisk, where his natural history 
collecting began. After describing the general ap- 
pearance of the country and the vegetation, Mr. 
Elwes stated that he had brought home about 180 
species of butterflies out of a possible 200 (of which 
141 had been collected by himself), and 80 species of 
moths. Finding the flora pretty well known through 
the labours of Ledebour, Bunge, and Tchihatcheff, 
he thought it preferable to collect the plants of a 
small typical valley rather than attempt a general 
collection. Unfortunately, owing to an accident, 
the greater part of that collection was lost. He was 
struck with the beauty and abundance of the alpine 
plants in certain marshy valleys from 6,000 to 7,500 
feet in altitude. There was a remarkable absence of 
peat-plants, and hardly any ferns were seen in the 





Tchuja valley between the Katuna river and the 
upper Tchuja steppe, a plateau about 6,000 ft. above 
the sea, south of which the greater part of the observa- 
tions were made. From this plateau he journeyed 
to the high mountains of the south in quest of the 
famous wild sheep, Ovis ammon of Pallas, of which 
he secured three specimens. Game birds were scarce 
in the Altai, though Zetraogallus altaicus was often 
seen at an elevation of 8,000 to 9,000 ft., accompany- 
ing the ibex (Capra sibirica) as in the Himalaya and 
Caucasus. On the mountain lakes Uidemia stej- 
negeri, a North Pacific species allied to our velvet 
scoter, bred. The great stag of the Altai was 
evidently an Asiatic form of the wapiti, the antlers 
having a remarkably long fourth tine, and the 
peculiar back tine at the top, characteristic of the 
American animal, and not observable in the Euro- 
pean red deer. He exhibited a series of heads of 
the Siberian roedeer, which were compared with 
typical heads of the European roedeer, from which 
it was considered specifically distinct.—A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. J. G. Baker and Dr. O. Stapf 
criticized at some length the character of the flora 
of the Altai, Dr. W. T. Blanford and Col. Godwin- 
Austen commented upon the mammalia collected by 
Mr. Elwes, and Sir G. Hampson gave some statistics 
relating to the Lepidoptera. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—Jan. 18.—Annual Meeting.— 
Mr. F. C, Bayard, President, in the chair.—The 
Council in their Report stated that, owing to the 
premises now occupied by the Society at 22, Great 
George Street being required by the Government, 
they had been obliged to seek accommodation else- 
where; but not being able to secure offices in the 
immediate neighbourhood, they had taken a suite of 
rooms at 70, Victoria Street.—Mr. Bayard in his pre- 
sidential address gave an account of the Govern- 
ment meteorological organizations in various parts 
of the world. He first briefly described the found- 
ing of each system, and mentioned the names of the 
various directors, and then enumerated the number 
of observing stations associated with each organiza- 
tion. In most countries forecasts of the weather 
are issued, and Mr. Bayard gave some interesting 
particulars as to the success attained by each office. 
The amount of money voted by the various Govern- 
ments for the support of meteorology showed what 
a very sinall portion of the revenue of the different 
countries goes towards the promotion of this science. 
In the British Isles it is two shillings and sixpence 
per square mile, but only about one-third of a far- 
thing per head, The address was illustrated by a large 
number of lantern slides showing views of the various 
observatories and portraits of the directors.—Mr, 
Bayard was re-elected President for the ensuing 
year. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—./an. 13.—Rev. Prof. Skeat, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. H. Littledale was elec 
a Member.—Dr. Murray made his report on the pro- 
gress of the Society’s Oxford Dictionary (edited by 
him and Mr, Bradley) during the past two years. 
The senders of fresh slips had been: Dr. Mynor 
12,000, Dr. Furnivall 10,000, E. Peacock 6,000, W. 
Beasley 3,500, Dr. Sykes 3,000, M. Callaud 1,700, Dr. 
Brushfield 1,500 (making his total 70,000), Miss 
Poynter 1,500, Mr. Walkley 1,400, Mr. Becket 1,000, 
and others less—Canon Fowler, Messrs. Kingsmill, 
Becket, Boulter, Grey, Talbot, Boyd, &c., with the 
Americans N. P. Garrison, A. Matthews, C. K. Bolton, 
Rk. K. Biihler. The sorting has been done by Dr. 
Murray’s younger children and Mrs. Walkey. Dr. 
Murray has finished H, and is at “identify.” He 
hopes to get to the end of vol. v. in 1900. Mr. 
Bradley is in gl-, and will complete G and vol. iv. 
this autumn, and then take up L. “ Go” is nearly 
all in type, and copy for about three-quarters of the 
next section after the coming April part has been 
sent to the printer. He will probably reach the 
middle of L by the end of the century, December 
31st, 1900, and thus finish half the Dictionary. Ten 
years’ more work, barring accidents, will then com- 
plete the book, and on its completion the supple- 
mentary volume of additions will be started. Mr. 
Craigie, who worked with Mr. Bradley fora year,isnow 
with Dr. Murray for another year, and will ——_ 
become the third editor. All the material past t 
has been sub-edited, but needs re-sub-editing, if 
possible by its former sub-editors, as large numbers 
of fresh slips have been sent in. Mr. Brandreth is 
now doing “ground” for Mr. Bradley, and will soon 
re-sub-edit his old letter K, of which Lord Alden- 
ham was the first sub-editor. J has been done by 
Miss J. A. E. Brown and Messrs. Sugden and Brooke ; 
Lby Mr.W. M.Rossetti, Mr. E.Warner,and Dr. Hulme; 
M by Messrs. Brown, Shepherd, and Lawley; N by 
Messrs. Hailstone, Nesbit, Brandretb,and Pope; O by 
Mrs. Stewart, Mr, Bartlett,&c.; Pby Messrs. W.J. An- 
derson, Britten, Jacob, and McClintock, and Miss 
Brown; Q by Mr.Jacob; R by Prof. Skeat, Messrs. Bart- 
lett and Brushfield; S by Mr. Jacob in sera by 
R. B. Wilson and Mr. Sweeting; U, V, slightly by 
Mr. Shepherd ;.W by Mr, H. Beckett;.Y, Z, by 
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Mr. Smallpeice. More sub-editors are much 
wanted, specially for 8S, U, V. During 1898, 456 
ages were produced by Dr. Murray and Mr. Brad- 
ey, of which Dr. Murray and his helpers did 272, 
at the rate of two and a half hours a column, a pace 
never attained before in work of like character. 
Dr. Murray is trying to put five years’ work into 
four, so as to get half the Dictionary done by the 
end of 1900. Five million quotations have been 
already collected, and others come in weekly; but 
they have to be supplemented by earlier and later 
ones searched for by the Dictionary staff, Dr. Fitz- 
edward Hall, and special helpers. H has been the 
hardest letter Dr. Murray has yet dealt with : from 
hub to huz hardly any word’s history is known. 
Prof. Joseph Wright’s saying, “ Whenever you have 
a word with short ~, look out for puzzles,” has been 
called “ Wright's law”; and about the puzzles there 
is no doubt. We know very little about etymology 
yet. Words crop up unexpectedly, and no one 
knows whence they come : humbug in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, dude a few years ago, 
cannot be accounted for, though inquiries into their 
origin were started as soon as the words appeared. 
Who would have known the sources of gas and kodak 
unless their inventors had recorded them ? “ Huck- 
ster,” auctionatriv. dates 1200 A.D, yet “hucker”’ 
and “huck” are 1450. “ Hunch”’ and “ hump” are 
both recent, yet their analogue “crump”’ (com- 
pressed) is eleventh century ; ‘‘crump-back,” 1560. 
“Bunch.” 1375, was from Fr. boeche; ‘* bunch- 
back,” 1618 ; “ bunch-backt,” 1603. * Hunch-backt ” 
first turned upin the second quarto of ‘ Richard III.’ 
for “ bunch-backt” of Quarto 1. In 1678 Dryden 
uses “hunch” as a verb. Johnson does not know 
it as a substantive ; it occurs first in 1804. “ Hunch,” 
to thrust, push, is 1598 ; a “ hunch,” a thrust, 1608. 
“ Hulch ” and “ hulch-backt ” are in Cotgrave, 1611 ; 
Urquhart, 1623, &c. ‘‘Hump-backt” is in 1681 ; 
“hump-backed,”’ 1697; “hump-back,” 1712. Dr. 
Murray exhibited a table showing in parallel 
columns the forms and dates of these groups of 
words. It will be printed in the Society's 7/ans- 
actions. The thanks of the meeting were voted to 
Dr. Murray for his reportand his invaluable services 
to the Dictionary. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan, 17.— 
Mr. W. H. Preece, President, in the chair.—Two 
apers were read : ‘The Effects of Wear upon Steel 
ils,’ by Mr. W. G. Kirkaldy, and ‘On the Micro. 
photography of Steel Rails,’ by Sir W. Roberts- 
Austen, 


MATHEMATICAL.—Jan. 12.—Prof. Elliott, V.P., 
and subsequently Lieut.-Col. Cunningham and Dr. 
Hobson, in the chair.—Prof. Elliott referred in 
feeling terms to the recent death of the Rev. B. 
Price, who was elected a member June 26th, 1866.— 
The following papers were communicated : ‘ Linear 
Transformation by Inversions,’ by Dr.G. G. Morrice,— 
‘On the Zeroes of the Bessel Functions,’ by Mr. 
H. M. Macdonald,—and ‘A Simple Method of 
factorizing Large Composite Numbers of any Un- 
known Form,’ by Mr. Biddle——Messrs. Lawrence, 
Larmor, Hobson, and Western spoke upon one or 
more of the papers.—Abstracts of the following 
papers were read: ‘On a Determinant each of 
whose Elements is the Product of K Factors,’ by 
Prof. Metzler,—‘ Properties of Hyper-space, in re- 
lation to Systems of Forces, the Kinematics of 
Rigid Bodies, and Clifford's Darallels,’ by Mr. A. N. 
Whitehead,— and ‘On the Reduction of a Linear 
Substitution to its Canonical Form,’ by Prof, W. 
Burnside. 

HUGUENOT.—Jan. 11.—Mr. A. G. Browning, V.P., 
in the chair.— Messrs. J. L. B. De la Cour and E, 
Filliter were elected Fellows.—A paper was read 
by Mr. W. J. C. Moens* On the Despoiling of the 
Strangers by James I. and his Favourites, 1616- 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Royal Academy, 4.—‘Style,’ Sir W. B Richmond. 

London Institution, 5 —‘ Optical Jilusions,’ Mr. 8. Bidwell 

Institute of Actuaries, 5}.—‘‘Ihe Companies Acts,’ Lecture IL., 
Mr. A.C. Clauson. 

Society of Arts, 8. — ‘Kacterial Purification of Sewage,’ 
Lecture II, Dr. 8 Rideal (Cantor Lectures ) 

Surveyors’ Institution, 8 —‘ Kating of Collieries,’ Mr. E. Boyle. 

Geographical, 83 —* Tne Plan of the Earth and its Causes,’ Dr. 
J. W. Gregory. 

. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Morphology of the Mollusca,’ 

Lecture Il., Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 

Society of Arts, 4}.—* Rhodesia and its Mines in 1888,’ Mr. W. F. 
Wilkinson 


cng upon Steel Kails’ and ‘The Microphotography of Steel 

ails.” 

Anthropological Institute, 83.—Annual Meeting 

. Society of Arts, 8.—* Tuberculosis in Animals,’ Mr. W. Hunting. 

Tuvrs, Royal Institution, 3.—' ‘Tibet and the Tibetans,’ Lecture IL., Mr. 
A. H. Savage Landor. 

Royal Academy. 4.—‘ Character as represented in Portraiture,’ 
Sir W. B. Bichmond 

Royal, 43. 

London Institution, 6 —‘ Our National Songs,’ Dr. F. J. Sawyer. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—Three Papers on Kules 
for Electrical Wiring 

Society of Antiquaries, 8} 

Geographical, 4.—‘‘The sub-Oceanic Physical Features off the 
Coast of Western Europe,’ Prof. EK. Hull. 





Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘The Effects of | 





Frat. Physical, 5.—‘The Equivaient Resi and Ind ofa 
Wire to an Oscillatory Discharge,’ Dr. E. H Barton; ‘A De- 
pblegmator and a ‘Temperature ‘Tell-Tale,’ Mr. R. Appleyard ;’ 
‘The Volume Changes accompanying Solution,’ Mr. ‘I. H. 
Littlewood. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 —‘ King’s Lynn Waterworks,’ 
Mr. F.C. Grimley. (Students’ Meeting.) 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Epitaphs,’ Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Tschaikowsky,’ Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 








Ariente Gossig. 


Reapers of Lord Armstrong’s book on 
‘Electric Movement in Air and Water’ will 
remember that he refers in it to some experi- 
ments in which electrifications produced by 
electric discharge are rendered manifest by 
means of electrified red lead and sulphur. 
With the assistance of Prof. Henry Stroud, 
D.Sc., of the Durham College of Medicine, 
those experiments have been continued, and 
the resultant effects described. They afford a 
conclusive confirmation of the experiments 
previously made on the distribution of the 
electrifications. The experiments are sum- 
marized in the new edition of ‘ Electric Move- 
ment in Air and Water,’ which, with fourteen 
additional plates (eleven coloured and three 
plain), will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Ir was mentioned in our ‘Science Gossip’ 
last week that the small planet which is unique 
in having its orbit within that of Mars has been 
found registered on photographs taken at Har- 
vard College on several occasions since near the 
end of the year 1893, so that the range of 
observation (though the planet was not actually 
discovered until August, 1898) now amounts to 
five years in length. The orbit which Prof. 
Chandler has calculated may, therefore, be con- 
sidered very accurate, and it will be interesting 
to give here the principal elements. The mean 
distance from the sun is 1°458, whilst that of 
Mars amounts to 1°524; the eccentricity is 0:223, 
which, though not much greater than that of 
Mercury, sometimes brings this planet at opposi- 
tion within a distance of 0°133 from us, or about 
twelve millions of miles. Its period of revolu- 
tion round the sun is 643°1 days, whilst that of 
Mars is 687°0. 

ReFreRENCE was made in the Athemweum of 
December 10th to the sale by auction at Pen- 
zance of the exceedingly interesting and exten- 
sive Carne collection of minerals. At the public 
sale the reserve price was not reached, so that 
the collection was bought in. The highest bidder 
was Prof. W. J. Lewis, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, who has since acquired the collection 
from the liquidator of the Carne estate, the 
amount paid being 4751. An attempt was made 
to keep the collection in Cornwall, and three 
local gentlemen together promised 200I. ; but 
beyond an additional 5/. the attempt met with 
no response, and the collection is now on its 
way to Cambridge. 

A FULL biography of the Polish philosopher 
Hoené- Wronski has been in preparation during 
the past sever years. Wronski resided in 
London in 1820-22, and Mr. Zenon Przesmycki, 
who has the work in hand, would be grateful 
for any further information or access to corre- 
spondence bearing on Wronski’s life during that 
period. Mr. Przesmycki was in London last 
summer, and through the kindness of the 
authorities of Greenwich Observatory, the 
Admiralty, Royal Society, British Museum, 
and Record Office, he was able to consult 
various important documents. But no _ trace 
was found of a paper (‘Réforme de la Théorie 
Mathématique de la Terre’) of his presented to 
the Royal Society in June, 1820, by the hands 
of the Astronomer-Royal, Mr. Pond, nor of two 
printed extracts of this paper which Mr. Pond 


| was authorized by the Society to make, their 
| titles being (1) ‘Extrait du Mémoire de M. 
| Hoené-Wronski sur la Théorie de la Terre’; 
' (2) ‘Nouveaux Extraits du Mémoire de M. 


‘ment sur la Théorie des Fluides, 1821.’ 


Hoené- Wronski et de son Appendice, principale- 
The 
publication now of these facts, and that when in 


Se 
London Wronski corresponded frequenily with 
Pond, with the mathematician Davies Gilbert 
with Mr. Nolan, and with Lord Melville, ther 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and that he resided 
in Thiot’s Hotel at 15, Bucklersbury Square, 
may help to the discovery of further 
particulars. Dr. Alexander Galt, of Glasgow 
University, will be glad to receive any informa. 
tion for Mr. Przesmycki. 

Pror. GeorGE Darwin is to be the next 
President of the Astronomical Society. 

THE Geological Society of London will this 
year award its medals and funds as follows - 
The Wollaston Medal to Prof. Charles Lap. 
worth; the Murchison Medal to Mr. B, N, 
Peach, and a second Murchison Medal to Mr. 
John Horne; the Lyell Medal to Lieut.-Genera} 
C. A. McMahon; the Bigsby Medal to Prof, 
T. W. Edgeworth David ; the Wollaston Fund 
to Prof. J. B. Harrison ; the Murchison Fund 
to Mr. James Bennie; while the Lyell Fund is 
divided between Mr. Frederick Chapman and 
Mr. John Ward. 








FINE ARTS 


age 
ARCHITECTURAL LITERATURE. 

London City Churches. — London Riverside 
Churches. By A. E. Daniell. (Constable & 
Co.)—Many books, large and small, have been 
published about the churches of London, and 
amongst the small ones the two named above 
may take place with the best. Except those 
by Wren and a few others, the London churches 
have not much architectural interest. Most of 
the old ones in the City were lost in the great 
fire of 1666, and those in the suburbs have been 
so enlarged, rebuilt, and now lately ‘‘ restored,” 
that little remains of them that is two hundred 
years old. But many are rich in_ historical 
association, and possess monuments of persons 
connected with the past, not of London only, 
but of the whole kingdom. Mr. Daniell wisely 
leaves out both St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey, for there is not space in his books to 
deal adequately with either of them. But they 
fall within his titles, and it would have been 
well if, having determined to pass them over, 
he had indicated that he deals only with parish 
churches. But even so some churches have 
been left out which are of more interest than 
some which have been included. Mr. Daniell’s 
‘riverside ” extends from Kingston to Green- 
wich, and the little church of East Ham is as 
remarkable as any along the line. It is a smal} 
apsidal building of the twelfth century, un- 
altered in form except by the addition of a 
tower at the west. The old walls are all there, 
though many of the windows have given place 
to later and larger ones, and on the walls are 
still remains of pictures and coloured decora- 
tion which cannot be put later than the thir- 
teenth century. Less than ten years ago it 
stood almost alone amongst the green marsh- 
land, but now the ever-growing streets of 
London are reaching round it. Perhaps East 
Ham is not a riverside parish. There is a little 
strip of Kent north of the Thames there, and 
between it and the church. But as its church 
may fairly claim to be now the most ancient 
of the parish churches within what is called 
London, it deserves attention. It has been put 
into decent order for use ; but the parish autho- 
rities have rejected the proposal to enlarge it, 
which would mean its destruction, and with 
better judgment are seeking to provide upon 
another site the additional accommodation 
which altered conditions call for. We wonder 
more at the omission of St. Peter’s Church in 
the Tower, because it has a quite unique 
interest of the historical and personal kind 
which attracts Mr. Daniell. But passing on 
from criticism of his selection, we will say that 
those churches which have been included in the 





list have been very well dealt with. The method 
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has been to describe each building as it is, and 
the monuments in it, with some account of the 
events and persons connected with it and them. 
And all this has been well done, and in proper 
roportion, avoiding the fault (too common with 
topographical writers) of overloading the book 
with trifling details and the genealogies of 
nobodies. Mr. Daniell’s remarks on the 
puildings are generally sound, though he some- 
times describes without comment mischief 
which well deserves it; and we have not been 
ab'e to discover the architectural merit which 
he attributes to the new work at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. In describing the church of 
St. Katherine Cree Mr. Daniell considers the 
curious head of the east window there to be 
intended to represent the wheel, the badge of 
the patron saint. It may be so; but it seems 
to us rather that the architect of the church, 
whoever he was, was influenced in his design 
of that window by the east front of old 
St. Paul’s, which then stood before his eyes. 
Both books have illustrations, and the photo- 
graphic views of the interiors of some of the 
City churches are very good. Each book has 
an index of persons mentioned in it. 

Historic Churches of Paris. By Walter F. 
Lonergan. (Downey & Co.)—-Mr. Lonergan is 
candid with his readers. He tells them in his 
preface that ‘‘he has gone a little ahead of all 
writers, either French or English, who have 
been in the same field before him; he has 
dealt at greater length than others with the 
historical events happening in, and in con- 
nexion with, the older churches,” and that his 
book is ‘fin advance, not only of ordinary hand- 
books, but of the archeological treatises.” 
Well! truly he has mentioned some of the 
churches of Paris which it is possible that few 
Englishmen have ever entered or even heard 
of. If that be ‘‘going ahead” he has gone 
ahead. And perhaps he is ‘‘in advance of 
the archeological treatises” when he gravely 
tells us, in a note on p. 66, that the French 
mark in the thirteenth century was ‘‘not so 
low in value as the modern German coin.” And 
certainly he gets beyond the ‘‘ordinary hand- 
books ” when, on p. 89, he turns the lady whom 
they agreeincalling Joan of Arc intoJoan of Acre. 
It is with real surprise that we find so original 
a writer quoting as gospel the crudities of Mr. 
C. H. Moore. Surely he could have invented 
a theory of Gothic architecture for himself ; say, 
that some wandering crusader found a copy of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘ Dictionary ’ in an old book- 
shop at Jericho, and, coming home, set up an 
office in Paris, and with its aid began to design 
cathedrals. He does tella tale quite as good 
about the designing of the Sainte Chapelle. 
The book is moderately well illustrated and 
attractively got up, but disfigured by misprints. 

Churches and Castles of Medicval France. By 
Walter Cranston Larned. (Sampson Low & 
Co.)—This book has an English title-page, but 
we have not to read many pages of it before the 
abnormal spelling of some words and the reckon- 
ing of money in dollars and cents betray its 
Transatlantic origin. It is a tourist’s book, by 
one who regards a modern French restoration 
as a ‘‘marvellous resurrection of a life long 
past,” but who, none the less, can appreciate 
the architectural qualities of a building and 
take an interest in its connexion with historical 
people and events. It is a well-written, rather 
gossipy book, easy and pleasant to read, and 
Mr. Larned’s criticism, albeit expressed too 
much in superlatives, is sounder than what we 
generally find in the books of American writers 
on architecture. His journeyings have taken 
him over a large part of France. He has not 
confined his attention only to churches and 
castles, and his understanding of the word 
“‘medizeval ” is wide. The book is well printed, 
and there are many illustrations which are good 
reproductions of good photographs. 











MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


THE Landscape Exhibition at the Egyptian 
Hall consists of fifty-one pictures in oil, of 
moderate dimensions—that is, neither small nor 
large. The subjects are exclusively English, 
and the artists are Mr. R. W. Allan, Mr. 
Aumonier, Mr. J. S. Hill, Mr. Peppercorn, Mr. 
L. Thompson, and Mr. E. A. Waterlow. The 
contributions of each of these gentlemen are 
placed together, an arrangement so extremely 
favourable as in no small degree to compensate 
the painters and the visitors alike for the de- 
pressing character of the gallery ; and excellent 
as all its forerunners have been, the present 
exhibition is unprecedentedly worthy of a visit. 
Mr. Aumonier is seen to much advantage in his 
highly artistic Afternoon (No. 1), which is warm 
and luminous; while his Evening (4) glows 
with rich, broad, and sober colours, and the 
larger and well-composed effective pastoral 
called The Withered Oak (8) is a serious speci- 
men of style, and in this respect is the best 
of Mr. Aumonier’s works that we remember, 
although they are often good in that way.— 
Again, there is much to praise in Mr. L. Thomp- 
son’s contributions. His Sunset, Poole Harbour 
(1), is a broad and expressive work, the colour 
is commendable, and the painting of the sea is 
good. Moreover, the rising of the golden moon 
at full from behind the evening band is an un- 
hackneyed and striking feature. Nearly as good 
is Conway Marsh (5), an impressive composition, 
embracing a dark and lofty cliff of grand 
outlines and great breadth. Besides, Mr. 
Thompson’s Conway (6) is tender and yet 
vigorous.x—Mr. EK. A. Waterlow justifies his 
reputation by sending eleven excellent land- 
scapes in oil, which prove his mastery 
of painting and his rare familiarity with the 
artistic aspects of nature. The visitor should 
more especially look at that broad and power- 
ful study of light, sober tints, and pearly 
tones, The Hostelry (1). The Foot Bridge (4), 
too, is a telling picture, possessing many of the 
charms of a good David Cox. The rosy gable 
of a cottage and the half-shadowed bulk of the 
village in Milking Time (5), the colour of 
the picture and its really admirable clearness 
and breadth, deserve hearty praise. Nor is 
Throvgh the Meadows (8) less pleasing. 
Summer Clouds, Southwold (10), and The Road 
to the Ferry (11) are also fresh and excellent.— 
Mr. Peppercorn’s is a broader manner of 
painting, less like that of Cox than of Con- 
stable, and he is partial to deeper tones and 
stronger tints than those which Mr. Water- 
low selects. Near Poole (1), for instance, is 
broad, massive, and yet brilliant, while Near 
Christchurch (3) is all that could be wished 
in an English pastoral of a simple and 
broad sort.— Mr. J. S. Hill possesses a 
sense of style which is highly artistic and yet 
natural. His Thames at Richmond (1) is lik- 
able, and yet we greatly prefer his Bosham (3), 
a strong and well-studied group of old brick 
houses on the beach, with boats and the vista of 
the shore. A Village Road (9) could not be 
more effective or pictorial. The representation 
in it of a peculiar light is sound. Walberswick 
Church (8) and A Gray Day (7) are also excellent 
in this way. 

The Fine-Art Society’s room is, for the 
moment, not occupied by a ‘‘ one-man exhibi- 
tion”; but the visitor may see there Mr. 
W. L. Wyllie’s Britannia, Vigilant, and 
Satanita rounding the Light Vessel (12), a bril- 
liant piece of work, full of colour, firmly drawn, 
and learnedly modelled, and also Misty Sunshine 
on the Medway (14), a delightful picture of the 
surface of the estuary. The atmosphere, by 
the way, is finely graded. Again, Discharging 
Timbers in Queensborough Swale (15) is a bril- 
liant picture, with strong colours ; and Forty- 
Rater Isolde (16) depicts in striking fashion 
the swift progress of a racing yacht over the 
surface of the sea, where it ploughs a deep 





furrow, the buoyancy of the vessel itself being 
rendered with rare force. Let us safely say that 
these five drawings form an epitome of Mr. 
Wyllie’s powers and skill.—The First Paddle 
(17), by Mr. H. Caflieri, children on the shore, 
is a pretty subject prettily painted ; his Going 
to the Bath (20), a girl carrying a child pig-a- 
back into the sea, is spirited and pleasing ; 
still more so is his picture of a damsel 
wading with a boy upon her shoulders. It is 
called Coming from the Bath (23).— Washing 
Day (25) and the broad and sober Street in 
Axmouth(32), a good study in grey and white, are 
Mr. J. White’s best contributions.—Mr. A. W. 
Weedon is fortunate in his Firth of Tay (35), and 
in a capital atmospheric rendering in a Hayfield, 
near Winchelsea (38).—A much more demon- 
strative and somewhat heavy-handed method of 
treating nature characterizes Mr. C. N. Hemy’s 
vigorous A Strange Sail (43), where the move- 
ments of the surface (which is defective as to 
the rendering of reflected light) are given with 
rare knowledge. In the darker tones this 
sea-piece is somewhat blackish. The intense 
colours of the sea impart a strong charm to 
St. Mary’s, Scilly (44); Evening (45) merits 
praise, and if it were less coarse, so would 
the very telling Driftwood (46).—Mr. Brewt- 
nall has given us a_ powerful, thoroughly 
true, and carefully studied view of London 
after midnight, while the murky atmosphere 
tempers the glaring of the lamps and adds 
gloom to the scene On the Embankment 
after the Theatre (53). The flaring and lurid 
glow of The Beacon Tower (56) is a good example 
of an unusual accomplishment in the way of 
painting.—Mr. R. Thorne Waite’s Farm Pond, 
Bramber (58), is an English rustic idyl, and 
sympathetically treated throughout.—Mr. L. 
Davis’s ‘* Vhen my dreams come true” (69), 
a city of dreamland, where a huge white dome 
dominates the scene, is a good instance of 
spectacular painting with a poetic base, and 
its atmosphere and effect, which are decidedly 
diflicult points to render, are most successful. 
There is, too, much good colour in the dra- 
peries of Love’s Delay (70) In His Gift (72) 
similar qualities may be remarked. There is 
a really charming, solid, and natural face of a 
girl in The Gap in the Hedge (75).—From 77, 
The Dance, to 85, The Model, consists of a group 
of clever drawings by Mr. D. Hardy.—The last 
group (86-98), named Studies in Holland, ex- 
ceptionally clever sketches of Dutch women, is 
by Mr. P. May. 

At Messrs. Tooth’s, Haymarket, the visitor 
will derive exceptional pleasure from looking at 
a Loan Collection of Modern Dutch Pictures and 
Drawings, formed on behalf of the Nether- 
lands Benevolent Society. The best painters 
of the Netherlands are fairly represented in it, 
and the best works are those of Heer J. Maris, 
Schreyerstoun (2); Still Waters (59), a group of 
well-painted trees in a sandy flat ; Rotterdam 
(62), soft, homogeneous, and full of colour ; 
and A Landscape (64), of which the lighting is 
praiseworthy ; of Heer J. Israéls, Left Alone 
(8), a characteristic, though mannered interior ; 
and of Heer H. W. Mesdag, the sea-piece 
Dutch Pinks going Ashore (11), and Waiting for 
the Tide (83), two pictures in which the painter 
has, so to say, epitomized himself. The peculiar 
skill and sympathies of Heer J. Bosboom are 
fortunately and completely illustrated by the 
excellently lighted and warm Interior of a 
Cathedral (19) ; by Archief Veere (23), the homo- 
geneous and bright interior of a muniment room 
or library, and Vestry Room (93), which in its 
peculiar way is first rate.—Flood Time (24), a 
capital piece, represents a stranger to us, Heer 
G. Poggenbeeck, whose works ought to achieve 
popularity in England.—The same may be said of 
Heer Witsen’s pictorial Street in Holland (29), 
and of Heer F. G. W. Oldewelt’s Heliotropes 
(34), a capital, lightly touched, and well-coloured 
group of flowers; and, among a dozen minor, 
but meritorious small pictures by the late A. 
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Mauve, the visitor should more especially 
examine Going Home (46), a snow piece, and 
A Sand Barge (54), which is silvery and 
sound, though freely touched by a light hand. 
—The Sunlight (69) of Heer C. Bisschop, an 
interior which reminds us of Musschamp, should 
not be overlooked. It is highly characteristic 
of a modern painter working on the old lines of 
his country’s art. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s there is an exhibi- 
tion of drawings in pencil by Mr. T. B. John- 
son, many of which evince skill, insight, and 
artistic felicity such as are rare nowadays. They 
are largely studies in character, and several of 
them are not the less acceptable because of the 
strength and energy of their sardonic humour. 
OF these Con Expressione (No. 4) depicts a much 
attenuated and exhausted itinerant performer 
on a pipe, the pathos of whose outworn features, 
his leanness, and the hungry looks he casts about 
him, are extremely touching and sincerely ren- 
dered. The expression of Evangeline (1), a head, 
is most sweet. Repose (8) is not less so, and it 
is ably drawn. There is true sympathy in the 
passionate expressiveness of The Comforter (14). 
Studies for the Warrior (21) are really excellent, 
while A Madonna (23) is extremely good. There 
is much felicitous drawing and great aptitude in 
The Violinist (34), and The Muslin Dress (39) is, 
in its way, quite a remarkable piece of draughts- 
manship with a pencil, as it renders with ex- 
treme felicity the texture and colours of the 
lady’s costume. Mr. Johnson’s favourite imple- 
ment has been employed with signal spirit and 
success which does not attend its use in less 
accomplished hands.—In the same galleries Mr. 
N. Smyth exhibits fifty water-colour drawings 
of Holland and East Anglia, among which are 
not a few that are meritorious, while we are 
most impressed by Evening (51), a good and 
sympathetic rendering of an effect which is 
suggestively poetical and expressive, and On 
the Amt (80), an excellent piece of landscape 
painting. These two represent at their best the 
ability and technical skill of the draughtsman. 

At the Carlton Galleries, Pall Mall, may be 
seen a number of somewhat ambitious pictures 
by the late Mr. C. N. Kennedy, the more 
important of which have for their subjects 
quasi-classical incidents and romantic themes, 
giving opportunity for the introduction of nude 
or nearly nude figures, which the artist painted 
with commendable care and taste, and certainly 
unusual skill. Of these the most representative 
is The Boy and the Dryad (No. 3), a fair young 
nymph heedfully assisting to descend an urchin 
who had climbed amongst her branches in order 
to capture a bird’s nest. The drawing of the 
figures is good, and the flesh-painting, though 
rather academical, is well understood and pure. 
A Sculptor’s Studio (34) is still better in colour, 
as well as warmer and richer. The Legend of 
the Irish Harp (15) tells its story sympathetically 
and tastefully, though it is not a good subject 
for a picture. Butterflies (9), a charming damsel 
looking at the gambols of two butterflies in 
the air, is animated and pleasing. A Fair- 
Haired Slave (6), which belongs to the gallery 
at Manchester, depicts a fair and a dark girl 
wading into a bath, and carrying in their arms 
the gleeful boy ‘‘who made himself a king.” 
Here the flesh is ably painted, though not in 
the best style, and the best style alone befits the 
painting of nudities. Apart from this the group 
is graceful and vivacious. Close-Hauled (14) 
shows Mr. Kennedy in a quite different, though 
intensely veracious mood, as the painter of the 
deck of a sloop, while, amidst a sea of furious 
tumults, the helmsman strains with all his might 
at the tiller. Some of the portraits are artistic, 
and they are, besides, manifestly faithful in 
rendering the characteristic expression of the 
sitter. Of these the best is Miss E. Kennedy 
(41), an elderly lady in black, with an extremely 
well-painted face. No. 47 is a capital portrait 
of Philip Norman, Esq. 

M. Verestchagin has brought together at the 


Grafton Galleries a considerable collection of 
subject-pictures, studies, and portraits. They 
are all of them remarkable for the vigour with 
which they were conceived, for the picturesque 
treatment of varied and often tragic themes, 
and for the facility and technical power with 
which they have been executed, although some 
of them are rather coarsely handled. The most 
ambitious are a group of large pictures asso- 
ciated with the invasion of Russia by Napo- 
leon. Some of the most terrible incidents are 
put before us without flinching and with quite 
extraordinary dramatic power. The series in- 
cludes the burning of Moscow, the retreat of the 
French and its appalling accompaniments, the 
shooting of natives taken with, or without, arms 
in their hands, the bivouacking of men and the 
stabling of horses in gorgeously decorated 
churches, councils of war held by the French 
emperor and his marshals in the dark, smoky, 
and rude huts of the country, and, most tellingly, 
the effects of Napoleon’s illness during the dis- 
astrous battle of the Borodino. In addition to 
these tragedies there are a great number of highly 
interesting studies of architecture, heads of 
peasants and mechanics, landscapes in various 
effects of light, convent interiors, portraits, 
minor subject pictures concerning the war in 
the Crimea, photographs from paintings pre- 
viously shown at the Grosvenor Gallery and 
elsewhere, and sketches made in the United 
States, India, and Syria. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

On the evening of the 31st inst. the members 
of the Royal Academy will meet in order to 
elect three new Associates to their body, and 
probably an Honorary Foreign Academician. 

THE magnificent example of Mortlake tapestry 
which has been recently on view at the South 
Kensington Museum has now been acquired for 
the nation. It is one of the famous series of 
‘The History of Vulcan,’ of which several are 
known to exist in foreign collections, and the 
Director of our Museum is to be congratulated 
on having at last secured a specimen, at once 
so rare and so beautiful, of our great English 
manufacture. 

At the last meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and En- 
gravers the following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society :— Messrs. Meyer, 
Milner, Newbolt, Tomkins, and Wright. 


THE exhibition of the Society of Miniature 
Painters, of which Sir W. B. Richmond is the 
President, is opened this week at the Modern 
Gallery, 175, Bond Street.—TheSociety of Minia- 
turists, of which Mr. A. Praga is the President, 
will shortly open its exhibition in the rooms of 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
Piccadilly. 

Tue New Gallery, with its exhibition of the 
works of Burne-Jones, will be closed on the 
8th of April next. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the opening of the 
Paris Exposition in the year 1900 Messrs. 
Goupil & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
will publish a magnificent and copiously illus- 
trated volume, the text (in French) being 
written by well-known English critics, com- 
prising a history of British art from its com- 
mencement until the present time. 


WE regret to learn that a faculty has been 
granted for the alterations proposed by the late 
Mr. Pearson which are intended to convert 
Waketield Parish Church into a cathedral. 
This most mischievous project will destroy 
the church, and involves wanton waste of 
money. <A far better memorial of the late 


Bishop How would be to erect a new church 
in some over-populated portion of his diocese. 

Messrs. GRENFELL AND Hunt started excava- 
tions in December on behalf of the Egypt 





Exploration Fund at Kasr el Banat, in the 


north-west of the Fayim. Documents foung 
on the spot show that the ancient name of the 
town was Euhemeria, in the division of 
Themistus. 


A NOTABLE Series of articles appeared in the 
Saturday Review during last year, under the 
initial X., in which the right of some well. 
known people to the arms they used was 
seriously questioned. These articles, which 
have been revised and considerably added to 
will be published in a volume by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 


Mr. Sr. CLarr BappELEy writes on the 15th, 
objecting to Signor Borsari’s statement that the 
pedestal lately uncovered at the northern end 
of the platform of the Temple of Julius Cesar 
‘*is too small for a column standing twenty 
feet high.” ‘* On the contrary,” he says, 


“this pedestal, which is octagonal in three diminish. 
ing tiers of tufa-concrete, counting from a base of 
travertine, is more than a métre in breadth, so that 
it might have carried a column of perhaps double 
the height of this famous giallo antico column. 
Now, in confirmation of this having been the 
interesting site it is fully believed to be, the frag. 
ments of marble found in clearing it out were 
actually pieces of giallo, for I saw them being dug 
out and handled them. I now beg to acquaint your 
readers with the interesting discovery made last 
Wednesday ata distance of fifteen yards south-east of 
the Arch of Septimius Severus. While Signor Boni's 
workmen were clearing out the irregular selce, or 
lava-pavement, dating from the fifth century, they 
encountered three slabs of white marble set up on 
end and adjoining one another. They appear to be 
slabs of lining, probably taken from a neighbouring 
monument, Immediately to the rear of these east- 
ward, on clearing away the dirt and selce, they un- 
covered a rectangular space paven with solid blocks 
of the rare marble known to us as nero renato (or 
black, veined with white), which comes from Cape 
Tenarus, framed round with travertine stone (not 
marble, pace Signor Borsari). This space, in area, 
measures 3m. 7c. by 4m. It is oriented south-east— 
north-west. The blocks of which it is composed 
vary in depth asin size. Their want of uniformity 
is a point which will have to be taken into account 
in whatever judgment is eventually formed con- 
cerning their meaning. Their surface, however, has 
originally been fairly seen, but it has suffered by 
the superposition of later pavements. It is thought 
to be no less an interesting monument than the 
sepulchre which it is recorded by Festus and Varro 
King Romulus caused to be prepared for himself. 
Whatever it proves to be, it is situated directly in 
front of the Curia, and must have been in the 
neighbourhood of the sacred fig-tree which sprang 
up over the buried razor and whetstone of Attus 
Navius. The three white slabs seem to have (per- 
haps intentionally) protected it from a small conduit 
which ran to a drain hard by. between it and the 
above referred-to arch, and which is now opened up 
at three points. This marble pavement is probably 
not of an earlier date than A.D. 260, That it covers 
some remarkable record cannot be doubted. It is 
intended to openit up soon. Meanwhile it has been 
covered over with boards, to protect it from the 
weather.” 

On Monday last there was opened at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts an exhibition of works by the 
French marine painter M. Eugéne Boudin, 
whose death we lamented last year. It consists, 
besides water-colour drawings and drawings in 
pastels, of three hundred pictures in oil. 


ES 
————— 








MUSIC 
an 
THE WEEK. 
St. James’s Hatt.—Popular Concert. Mr. Borwick’s 
Recital. 


A Quartet in £ flat, Op. 1, for piano- 
forte, violin, clarinet, and violoncello, by 
Rabl, was heard for the first time at the 
Popular Concerts on Saturday afternoon. 
Of the composer a few particulars have 
been obtained from Herr Miihlfeld, the 
eminent clarinettist, who took part in the 
performance. Rabl—as yet his Christian 
name has not been revealed—is about 
twenty-five years old. He was born in 





Prague, studied at the university there, 
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and it was only after taking his degree as 
doctor in philology that he decided to 
make music his profession. The quartet 
in question gained a prize in a competition 
arranged by the Vienna Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, and Brahms was one of the 
judges. Over twenty years ago Brahms 
discovered Dvorak, since which time that 
Bohemian composer has gained world-wide 
reputation ; and it is to be hoped that Rabl, 
also a Bohemian and a native of the same 
city, may prove equally worthy of the atten- 
tion bestowed on him by the late master. 
The Rabl quartet is a fresh, genial work, 
and one which gives good promise. His 
thematic material is thoroughly pleasing, 
and his developments are clever and concise. 
The absence of any straining after effect is 
a healthy sign; the music is easy to follow, 
even at a first hearing. The opening move- 


_ ment, an allegro moderato, has two quiet 


themes, both assigned in the first instance 
to the clarinet. The exposition. section is, 
indeed, unusually calm for an allegro; in the 
development of the subject-matter we have, 
however, more life and vigour. The second 
movement, adagio molto, consists of a theme 
with five variations. The serious theme, 
tinged with melancholy, reminds one forcibly 
of Schubert, and though this may detract from 
its originality, it does not affect its charm. 
Schubert is not the only master who has 
influenced Rabl ; and in an Op. 1, especially 
from a young composer, one expects to find 
such things—nay, one is almost glad to find 
them. Was not Beethoven for a time under 
the spell both of Haydn and Mozart? Is it 
not possible to name certain of their themes 
as the source whence he drew inspiration ? 
The five variations are light and attractive. 
The third movement, an andantino, is as 
charming as it is brief. The finale, though 
bright and rhythmical, is scarcely on the 
same level as the previous movements. The 
work was finely interpreted by Mr. Borwick, 
Lady Halle, and MM. Miihlfeld and Paul 
Ludwig. Mr. Borwick played as solo 
Mozart’s Sonata in p with all possible 
grace and finish. It is seldom one hears 
a Mozart pianoforte sonata. Mr. Borwick 
does well thus to call attention to them; 
and we hope that in time he will rescue 
other sonatas by old masters from un- 
merited neglect. The programme included 
the Brahms Quintet. The performance was 
excellent, M. Miihlfeld’s fine tone and execu- 
tion being justlyadmired. Miss Lucia Fydell, 
a new contralto vocalist, has a better voice 
than method. 

Mr. Borwick is one of our best pianists, 
and it is, therefore, not surprising that his 
first recital, last Monday afternoon, at St. 
James’s Hall should have attracted a good 
audience. The first part of his programme 
was devoted to composers of the eighteenth 
century. Bach was represented by his short 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in = minor, and 
by the adagio from the Organ Toccata in c. 
There is nothing to say against the inter- 
pretations, which were sound and dignified. 
But why does not Mr. Borwick discoun- 
tenance transcriptions of this kind? By so 
doing he would set a wise example, and 
help to remove a practice only too prevalent. 
Of genuine clavier fugues Bach wrote plenty. 
The transcribed organ fugue with which 
many pianists commence their recitals is 
generally felt to be a kind of art de délier 


les doigts, and it is endured for the sake of 
what follows. Mr. Borwick, at any rate, 
selected a fugue simple as regards execu- 
tion, but for that very reason the sustained 
tone of the organ was missed. After short 
pieces by Handel and Scarlatti came 
Mozart’s Andante with five Variations, com- 
posed in 1786 for a toy clock or musical-box, 
arranged for piano solo by Mr. Borwick. 
The arrangement is clever, and the render- 
ing was most admirable, so that no harm 
was done in this case to the music, which pro- 
bably sounded better on the pianoforte than 
it would have done on the original instru- 
ment for which it was written. In the 
second part of the concert M. Miihlfeld 
and Mr. Borwick performed Brahms’s two 
Sonatas for clarinet and piano, Op. 120, 
Nos. 1 and 2, No. 2 being taken first. 
There are few better interpreters of Brahms 
than our English pianist, while on M. 
Miihlfeld’s fine artistic gifts there is no 
need to dwell. The opportunity of hearing 
these two works rendered by two artists so 
thoroughly in sympathy with the music was 
therefore highly appreciated. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Tue Concord Concert Control intends to try 
to establish permanent opera in London, and 
if it succeeds it will have accomplished a useful 
work. A certain number of persons have, it 
appears, formed themselves in‘o a company. 
The operas are to be produced in English, while 
English artists, both vocal and instrumental, 
will receive every encouragment. London, we 
are reminded, is the only important capital 
without a permanent opera. Composers of every 
nationality are invited to forward operas (with 
pianoforte score) to the Concord Concert 
Control, and they are informed that their 
‘ MSS. will be examined by the proper autho- 
rities, and accepted or returned, as the case 
may be.” It would, we think, be wise to give, 
as soon as possible, the names of the ‘‘autho- 
rities” who are to decide the fate of the scores 
sent in. Composers would be more likely to 
forward works if they knew what manner of 
men their judges were to be. 

A ‘*HAMMERCLAVIER ”’ (as used in the time of 
Beethoven), specially constructed by Mr. Dol- 
metsch, will be introduced by him at his Beet- 
hoven evening on January 25th at the Curtius 
Club concert. The programme will include the 
Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2; the Sonata 
for piano and violin, Op. 12, No. 1; and the 
Sonata for piano and ’cello, Op. 102, No. 1. 

Tue first concert of the Bach Choir will take 
place at the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday, February 
7th. The programme, of great interest, includes 
Bach’s ‘Magnificat’ in p, his Orchestral Suite 
in B minor, his Concerto in oc (for two piano- 
fortes), and the Church cantata ‘Ein feste 
Burg,’ with the original trumpet parts. 

Miss EpitH Evans and Miss Clara Osmond 
were associated last Tuesday evening in a vocal 
and pianoforte recital at the Queen’s Small 
Hall. Miss Evans owns a not unpleasing soprano 
voice, over which she has hardly as yet obtained 
complete command. She submitted examples of 
Caccini, Scarlatti, and Schumann, succeeding 
best in the two by the composer last mentioned. 
Miss Clara Osmond exhibited fluent execution, 
but her readings of Chopin’s Nocturne in p flat 
and Scherzo in B minor were decidedly uncon- 
ventional and not to be commended. Many 
of our young pianists would be well advised to 
attend, whenever possible, the recitals given 
by prominent exponents of the particular 
branch of the musical art which they are 
studying. Miss Osmond also took part with 





Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees in Rheinberger’s Sonata ! 


for piano and ‘cello (Op. 92), the slow move- 
ment in particular being carefully and ably pre- 
sented ; and as a composer she was represented 
by two tasteful songs, which were agreeably 
rendered by Mr. Douglas Lott. 

A QuarTET in E flat, Op. 10, by M. Ottokar 
Novacek, was played at the Curtius Club concert 
on Wednesday evening for the first time in 
London. The music is clever, and it abounds in 
rhythmical life; yet of true inspiration there 
are no traces. The influence of Beethoven is 
manifest, also thatof Dvorak. The third move- 
ment, a presto, is the most characteristic. The 
finale is very restless. The performance by 
MM. Gompertz, Haydn Inwards, Kreuz, and 
Ould was rather rough. Madame Sobrino, a 
soprano vocalist, sang songs by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, &c. She has a voice of rich, 
full quality, and one, moreover, which is admir- 
ably trained. 

Mr. A. Scuutz-Curtius announces that Frau 
Mottl will impersonate Eva in ‘Die Meister- 
singer,’ and Frau Reuss-Belce Fricka in the 
‘ Ring des Nibelungen,’ at the Bayreuth Festival 
next summer. 

THE death is announced at Barcelona of 
M. J. B. Pujol, whom the Guide Musical de- 
scribes as “le chef de l’école espagnole de piano.” 
Most of the Spanish pianists and teachers of 
the pianoforte of any fame had studied under 
him. He was considered an excellent inter- 
preter of Beethoven and Chopin. His ‘ Nou- 
veau Mécanisme du Piano’ is said to be a 
remarkable work. 

Dr. Huco Riemann, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, is now preparing the fifth 
German edition of his ‘ Musik-Lexikon.’ 


A NEW musical paper has just appeared at 
Rome under the title Bolettino Musicale Romano. 
A paper has also been started at St. Petersburg, 
entitled Wastrik Teatrai Musiki. 


THE decease is announced, at the age of sixty- 
five, of Prof. Albert Becker, Director since 1890 
of the Berlin Domchor. He was the author of 
a number of compositions, the most important 
of which are his great Mass in B flat minor ; 
his Reformation Cantata, written in 1883, on 
the occasion of the Lutherfeier ; and a symphony 
for which he received a prize in 1860 at Vienna. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sunday Concert Society, 3.30 and 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mr. Leonard Borwick’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘ Pagli- 
acci,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 
Mr. Sims Reeves's Evening Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘ Faust,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 
London Ballad Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Miss Ethel Bauer and Madame Von Reichburg’s Pianoforte and 
Vocal Recital, 8, Queen’s Small Hall 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 
—  Curtius Club Concert, 8 30, Princes’ Gallery. 
Tuvurs. Royal Choral Society, 8, Albert Hall. 
— Carl Kosa Company, ‘ Maritana,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 
Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St James’s Hall. 
— Symphony Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 


Sun. 
Mon. 


Tues. 


Wen. 








DRAMA 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Shakespeare’s King Richard the Second. Edited 
by R. Brimley Johnson. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
—This edition forms part of a new ‘‘ School 
Shakespeare,” which, according to the announce- 
ment in the preface, will endeavour ‘*‘ to inter- 
pret the Plays without indulging in elaborate 
literary criticism or trespassing on the domains 
of pure philology.” The editor believes that 
‘‘Shakespeare may be better enjoyed and 
understood, at least by the young, when studied 
for the sake of the story rather than as a lesson 
in composition or language.” We do not alto- 
gether share Mr. Brimley Johnson’s view. 
After all, the interest of a drama, qudé drama, 
does not, and should not, lie in the story; and 
though it is probably true that the best intro- 
duction to literature for the young lies a 
narrative poetry, yet surely the means to be 
employed should be ‘ Marmion’ or the ‘ Lay of 





the Last Minstrel,’ or something which is, what 
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a play is not, narrative. In fact Shakspeare is 
not very suitable for junior forms, and to those 
students for whom he is suitable Mr. Brimley 
Johnson’s limitations are not of much moment. 
They may well be invited to use their play not, 
indeed, as an exercise in philology, but as an 
initiation to those pleasures of literary criticism 
and appreciation from which he would debar 
them. This new series, then—we are acquainted 
with at least a dozen others—does not seem very 
clamantly called for. It is, however, well enough 
executed, with a careful introduction and the 
minimum of notes, which are, as might be 
expected, not illustrative for the most part, 
but explanatory of verbal difficulties, or some- 
times even of verbal expressions which are not 
difficult. A few citations from Holinshed form 
an exception. The introduction contains some 
opinions on the date and history of the play 
which do not appear to us quite justified by the 
evidence; but, in view of Mr. Brimley Johnson’s 
proposed readers, that is perhaps immaterial. 
More important is the omission of that minimum 
of instruction in metre without which the 
youngest boy cannot be taught to read a line of 
blank verse intelligibly. Mr. Brimley Johnson 
talks of ‘‘iambic feet,” of ‘‘the trochee, the 
spondee, the anapzst”; but he never explains 
what these are. A boy on the classical side 
might know, though even he would require to 
be told the difference between accentual and 
quantitative feet; but unfortunately all boys, 
and more particularly all girls, are not on the 
classical side. If a student did understand 
scansion he would be puzz'ed by Mr. Brimley 
Johnson’s direction to slur ‘‘that argument” 
into one foot. It cannot be done, and it need 
not be done, as the line (I. i. 12) has six feet. 


Coriolanus. Edited by E. K. Chambers. 
‘*The Warwick Shakespeare.” (Blackie & Son.) 
—Mr. Chambers is an excellent and by this 
time experienced editor of Shakspeare. ‘Corio- 
lanus’ is not so difficult in language as many of 
the other plays, but where annotation is needed, 
the present edition is fully equal to the occasion, 
and shows no undue prejudices for or against 
any previous workers in the same field. The 
glossary is a strong feature of these editions, 
and there are twouseful appendices. In Act I. 
sc. 1., ‘‘We are accounted poor citizens, the 
patricians good,” a note should have been added 
that ‘‘ good” means something like opulent. So 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ I. iii., ‘‘ Antonio is a 
good man.” Inthe same paragraph, ‘‘ We are 
too dear” naturally means ‘‘Our work is not 
worth what we get for it,” 7. e., “dear” means 
‘*expensive,” as Johnson, rather than “pre- 
cious” as Mr. Chambers says, though a play 
on the two meanings of ‘‘dear” as well as of 
‘*good ” above may be suggested. ‘* Muse ’’= 
** wonder” should have been noted in III. ii. 7, 
“‘T muse my mother does not approve me 
further,” with a reference to ‘2 Henry VI.,’ 
III. i. 1, ‘‘ I muse my lord of Gloucester is not 
come.” In I. i. 83, where ‘stale ’t ” is read for 
“*scale’t,” ‘‘scale” for ‘‘disperse” rests on 
more than Steevens’s assertions ; it is common 
Scots, and, we think, good Lancashire too. 








THE ‘‘ ONLY BEGETTER” OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
SONNETS. 

Canon AINGER, in your last week’s issue, 
implies that I have supposed Mr. Sidney Lee to 
have put forward the theory that ‘‘ begetter” 
in Thorpe’s preface means ‘‘obtainer” as a 
novelty. 

I have not supposed this, nor said anything 
that can warrant Canon Ainger in implying that 
I have supposed it. The introduction of Mr. 
Lee’s name in this connexion is Canon Ainger’s 
doing, not mine. My letter in your issue of 
December 24th, 1898, was written two months 
ago, a day or two before Mr. Lee’s book was 
published, and I neither mentioned his name 
nor had him in my mind. Samuz. Butter. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


In the course of her summer season in London 
Madame Bernhardt proposes to play Hamlet. 
Such experiments are sufficiently familiar to 
have lost the pretence to novelty. Other claims 
on consideration they do not possess. Many 
actresses have been seen in Hamlet, Romeo, 
and even, strange as it may seem, in Falstaff. 
One actress, Miss Marriott, made in 1864 some- 
thing approaching to a success in Hamlet at 
Sadler’s Wells, of which her husband was 
manager. 

Tue Century Theatre being unable to secure 
a house for the production of the new four-act 
drama of Mr. H. V. Esmond, ‘Grierson’s Way’ 
has been rescued by Messrs. Cyril Maude and 
Frederick Harrison, who have lent the Hay- 
market for a series of afternoon representa- 
tions, the first of which will take place on 
February 2nd. The exponents will include 
Mr. George S. Titheradge (an Australian actor 
now visiting London), Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. 
F. Terry, Miss Lena Ashwell, and the author. 
Great expectations are built upon the piece. 

‘MATCHES,’ a three-act piece, with characters 
belonging to farce and incidents which claim to 
be comedy, was given on Tuesday afternoon at 
the Comedy. Miss Annie Hughes played the 
heroine, a girl of good birth and family who has 
become an East-End waif, and won a favourable 
reception. Mr. Maurice, Mr. H. Nicholls, Miss 
Siby] Carlisle, and other actors took part in an 
entertainment that was warmly welcomed, but 
holds out few chances of enduring prosperity. 

On Thursday afternoon, for the benefit of the 
Gordon College Fund, Mr. Tree appeared for 
the first time in Wigan’s part of Achille Talma 
Dufard in ‘The First Night,’ and in three acts 
of ‘ The Dancing Girl.’ In the piece first named 
he introduced a new character, written in by 
himself, entitled Alonzo, the representative of 
which was Mr. Hamilton Knight. 

Tue Era, necessarily an authority on things 
theatrical, states that in almost all the notices 
of the late E. Righton sight is lost of the fact 
that he was for a time the manager of the Globe 
Theatre, opening practically in 1877 with 
Byron’s ‘After Dark.’ At this house he pro- 
duced (October 6th, 1877) Mr. Pinero’s first 
comedy, ‘Two Hundred a Year.’ A series of 
the ‘ Era Almanack,’ the new issue of which has 
just appeared, is an indispensable portion of a 
theatrical library. In spite of the space it 
occupies, the Hra itself, were it only indexed, 
would be invaluable as a record. 


Ir is not unlikely that the example set by 
the Opéra Comique of giving performances at 
114.mM.— genuine, and not so-called matinées— 
may be followed. Something is to be said in 
its favour, at least at holiday time, though 
something also may be urged against it. 

THE production at the Court Theatre of ‘ The 
Court Scandal’ is fixed for Tuesday next. The 
original of MM. Bayard and Dumanoir, in 
which Déjazet played Richelieu, then fifteen 
years old, was first seen at the Palais Royal, 
December 30th, 1839. Mr. Seymour Hicks 
will in this case be the Duke, and Miss Dorothy 
Baird Mlle. de Noailles, otherwise the Duchess. 


Miss Apa Renan has been playing at Daly’s 
Theatre in New York Madame Sans-Géne, sup- 
ported by Mr. George Clarke as Napoleon. 


Tue Garrick Club collection is now the 
richer by a fine life-sized picture of Mrs. Siddons 
by R. Westall, R.A., which has been presented 
to the club by Sir Squire Bancroft. 

PREPARATIONS are being made at Paris for the 


celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of 
Racine’s death, which falls on April 26th. 
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deacon of Jamaica. Illustrated with Quotations from 
Standard Writers. With the Author’s latest Corrections 
and Additions. Edited bythe Rev. H. PERCY SMITH, 
M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. lis. 
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Kindred Words and their Opposites. Collected and 
Contrasted by Ven. C. J. SMITH, M.A. Revised 
Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 


DUNLOP’S HISTORY of FICTION. 
New Edition. Revised, with Notes, Appendices, and 
Index, by HENRY WILSON. 2 vols. post 8vo. ds. each. 


GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY of the 
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SOPHY, from NICOLAS of CUSA to the PRESENT 
TIME. By RICHARD FALCKENBERG, Professor ot 
Philosophy in the University of Erlangen. Translated 
by A. C. ARMSTRONG, Professor of Philosophy in 
Wesleyan University, New York. Demy 8vo. ls. 


EPIGRAMMATISTS (The): a Selec- 


tion from the Epigrammatie Literature of Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern Times. With Introduction, 
Notes, Observat'ons, Illustrations, an Appendix om 
Works connected with Epigrammatic Literature. and 
Three separate Indices. By the Rev. HENRY PHILIE 
DODD, M.A., Oxford. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, with many New Epigrams, principally of an 
amusing character. 6s 

This Volume is the most complete work on Epigrams yet 

issued. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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g BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS t 
PUBLISHED BY i 
af q 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. | 
) ON ; . ° 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Lrp., Editorial Department, Albert Square. 
and F 
LB MONTHLY. 
S, anc 
vim | BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for 
— GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, with Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 10d. 
' BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND 
ane (abridged from the Sixpenny Edition). Price 3¢.; by post, 43d. 
igi a 
ind BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY STEAM TRANSIT and GENERAL 
RLES GUIDE for TRAVELLERS in EUROPE, Routes, with Fares, Time taken on Journey, &c, to principal Continental Towns and Resorts—Direct 
‘The Through Tables from London to the Principal Places in all Parts of the Continent—Customs Kegulations, Passport Information—Continental Money, 
Breit- Time, Weights, Measures, Distances— Steamer Services to and from Continental Ports—Steamer Services on Lakes and Rivers—Diligence Services— 
h Round Route Tickets— Descriptive Notices of European Countries, Cities, Towns, &c , with Hotel, Consular, Clerical, Medical, Banking, and Commercial 
AY Lists. Price 2s. with Railway Map of the Continent ; by post, 2s. 6d. 
mm: | BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the WHOLE of | 
oo EUROPE. In addition to the information contained in the Two-Shilling Book, the Special Edition includes the following Matter :— Routes through | 
ith France, Switzerland, Italy. and Germany—an Itinerary of the Italian Lakes—Notices of some of the Principal Towns, &c., in the following Countries : 
vols, Algiers, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Denmark, Egypt and Overland Route, Fivland, Greece, Holy Land, Iceland, Lapland, Levant, Morocco, Norway, Roumania, 
Russia, Servia and Montenegro, Sweden, Tunis, Turkey in Kurope. it 
With a Vocabulary in English, French, German, and Italian. i | 
of ALSO MAPS OF EUROPE, SWITZERLAND, AND THE RHINE, 
oe AND PLANS OF THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
AMSTERDAM CONSTANTINOPLE GENEVA LYONS NAPLES TRIESTE i 
_ ANTWERP DRESDEN GENOA MARSKILLES OSTEND TURIN i 
aK BERLIN FLORENCE GHENT MAYENCE PALERMO VENICHK 1 
inde BRUSSELS FRANKFORT - ON - THE - THE HAGUE MILAN PARIS VERONA 
ities COLOGNE MAIN HAMBURG MUNICH ROME VIENNA. 
rbo- Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. 2d. 
BRADSHAW’S INDIA. New and Improved Edition (1898). Cloth, price 5s ; by post, 5s. 4d. 
a Through Routes, Overland Guide and Handbook to India, Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, &c. A Complete Traveller’s 
Lan- Manual. Howto Reach and how to Live in the Three Presidencies of India and the Australian Settlements. This indispensable little Handbook 
s of contains Twenty-five Outward and Homeward through Routes between Great Britain and her Indian and Australian Dependencies, with Practical and 
rch- Interesting Descriptive Guides to each Route. Steam Navigation, Coasting, Coach, and other Conveyances ; Telegraph Communications ; Tables of 
= Distances ; Tabular Forms of Expenses; Time of Journey, &c. Advice to the Eastern Traveller—Hints as to the Purchase of Outfit—Luggage— 
sg Currency, &c.; with a most useful Vocabulary of Hindustani. Il!ustrated with Maps of India, the various Routes, kc, Panorama of the Nile. Plans 


ms of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Constantinople ; and other I!Justrations, 


xr, | BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE, and OFFICIAL 


and DIRECTORY, contains the History and Financial Position of every Railway Company, British, Foreign, and Colonial ; Statistic Powers and other Data d 
sea to the close of the year; Railway Interest in Parliament, &c. Alphabetical Arrangement of the whole Administrative and Executive Staff of all the 
Railway Companies of the United Kingdom. With large Railway Map, &c. Cloth, price 12s. 


: PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








\- Telegraphic Address—“ Brapsuaw, Lonpon.” 

le ec sieicnetiibdin 

3 FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORT AGENCY. 

- Travellers to any part of Europe who desire to avoid trouble or unnecessary expense can obtain Pass- 


' ports through this Agency, who will see that everything necessary is done in procuring the proper visa for a 
> | Journey to or through any country on the Continent. ‘The application form to be filled up, and full particu- 
“| lars as to cost, with list of Guide Books and Tourist Requisites, sent on application. 

. Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
~ | Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante.” 2 

| As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
: r ' for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 

= Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 





: FLASKS, DOOR-FASTENERS, READING LAMPS, éec. 
GUIDES, MAPS, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND VIEWS OF LONDON. 
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Recertly published, 8vo. 16s. 


M.HE SECRET of HEGEL: 


being the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. 


By JAMES HUTCHISON SIIKLING, LL.D. Edin. 
New Edition, Unabridged but carefully Revised. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
(TEX1T-BOOK to KANT. The Critique of Pure 


Reason: Esthetic, Categories, Schematism. Translation, Repro- 
duction, Commentary. With Index and Biographical Sketch. 8vo. 14s 


CHWEGLER’S HANDBOOK of the HISTORY 
of PHILOSOPHY. Translated and A 1 by Dr. STIRLING. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Limited. 
Ss © eo ea "6 iN OW. 


RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY OF LINCOLN'’S INN. 
ADMISSIONS from 1420 to 1893, and REGISTERS of the CHAPEL 
from 1695 to 1852. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1357, with full Index. 
The BLACK BOOKS from 1122 to 166). 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1,050, with full 
Index. 
‘To be obtained of the Steward of Lincoln's Inn, price 1/. a Volume. 





Edinburgh: Oliver & Rosd. 











Just published, price ls ; per post, 1s. 4d. 
4 Nees VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
for the YEAR 1899. 


London : M illan & Co. Manchester: J. E. Cornish. 





EDITION DE LUXE OF 
HYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS, 
NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 


Is, by the unanimous opinion of the Press, the most complete and 
bandsome Edition yet issued. Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, 
printed on Japanese Vellum, besides other Full-Page Lllustrations. 
Sold in Sets only. Prospectus on application. 


W. Thacker & Co. Creed Lane, E.C. 





Now ready, with 37 illustrations, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
\HE BRAIN-MACHINE: its Power and Weakness. 
Ry ALBERT WILSON, M_D.Edin. 
London: J. & A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough Street. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.S8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.” —Guardin. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


RBITRATION in TRADE DISPUTES; Illus- 


trations of Palladio’s ‘ Palazzo dela Ragione,’ Vicenza, and Porch 
of 8. Maria dei Miracoli, Brescia ; Norwich Technical Institute (with 
complete Plans); Club House for London Scottish Golf Club; Common 
Errors in Architectural Design ; Private Bills for the Coming Session, 
&c.—See the BUILDER of January Yist (4 jd.). Through 


4.; by post, 44d. 
any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 


. H E A tT HH 2.7 #2 0 
Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
‘The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week's ATHEN-EUM contains Articles on 

MR. HARDY'S BOOK of VERSE. 

SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN on the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

LETTERS and JOURNALS of BYRON. 

The ARCHPRIEST CONTROVERSY. 

An OLD FRENCH ROMANCE RETOLD. 

A STUDY of SAVAGE PHILOSOPHY in FOLK-LORE. 

PROF. ELLIS’S EDITION of VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. 

TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN FICTION. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 

SCOTTISH FICTION. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SAVONAROLA and KABELAIS; The GAME of “CONKERS”; An 
OLD STORY; An EARLY LATIN GRAMMAR; ‘LYRICAL 
BALLADS, 1798.’ 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—School Books ; Anthropological Notes; Soci 33 
Next Week; Gossip polog d Societies ; Meetings 


FINE ARTS :—French Wood Carvings; Library Table; 
Academy ; Gossip. 4 ee ae ee 


MUSIC :—The Week ; The Incorporated Society of Musi ; ; 
Performances Next Week. 4 ny ny 


DRAMA :—Amateur Clubs and Actors; Library Table; The Week ; 
ip 








ALso— 


“The Only Begetter” of Shakspeare’s Sonnets; Goss! 
The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildi 
E.C. ; and of a!l Newsagents. ae mon 


NOTES and QUERIES. (NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Dante—Lee's ‘ Life of Shakespeare '"—‘ Stone "—Oxford—The 
*Roxburghe Revels ’—‘Truphes of Phylosophers’—A Chronogram 
—Robert Burton—“ The policy of pin-pricks "—Parallel Passages— 
“‘ Ask no questions,”’ &c —General index to Fourth Series. 

QUERIES :—De_ Feritate — Wordsworth — Edgeworth’s ‘Pa e 
Assistant '"—“Trés tois d'or” — Bingham Armorial — Device "and 
Motto—Godfrey Box—Damage to Kridge—‘ Dies creta notandus ” 
—The Sister Churches—Miss Sibley—‘‘Pip in the webe”—John 
Bright— Fleet Prisoners—Puzzle Jug—Lo Spendore—The Captive 
Stag—Mrs. Yates—‘Iconography of Don Quixote’—* Flowerie ”— 
Simeon Slingsby—Heraldic—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES :—“‘ Helpmate "—Mergate Ha!l—Prime Minister—‘ Mo 
on Etiquette ’—Changes of Name—Book Terms—E itapho—” Hull 
baloo ”"—“ Ceiling ””—Sweating-pits—W. Prynn— alpole and his 
Editors—‘ The Book of Tephi ’—Middlesex—Nonjurors—The Curse 
of St. Withold—Carkeet and Andrews —Chaussey—“ Interlunar 
cave ”—Cure for Consumption—Names of the Cowsli: —Myrmecides 
—Major John André—Picture by Murillo—Theatre ickets—Archi- 
tectural Niches—Maelstrom—Hebrew Numerals. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :— Fox-Davies’s ‘ Armorial Families’— Steuart’s 





‘Diary of Thomas Brown ’—Frere’s ‘The U —_ 
=. pa Thoda Edmund of Abingdon'—Buckinan-Linard's Ny 
Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d.; by post, 43d. 
Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 





“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review, 


‘* When found, make a note of.””.—CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 44., of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLE- 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, \rchaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of EcCLESIASTICAL History, TOPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, MIs- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C, 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors, 





SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometa 
by W. TT LYNN. BA FLAS. oe ry Astronomy, 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 5. w 








Just out, price Sixpence net, aes: 


STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, BA F.RAS. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG, 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
Ry W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 8. 


“‘Conveys a great deal of information without being in an 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. ° at 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most Cire d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 8 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R AS. dis 





Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cuckspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W, 
W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS 
e 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s, 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 








Atheneum.—‘‘ These ballads are spirited and stirring; such are ‘The 
Fall ot Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’and ‘Corpo: 

John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough. which is 
a specially good ba! . ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, *‘T'he Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's 1 Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—“ Spirited, melodious, and vig 

Daily News —* Very spirited.” 

Pall Malt Gazette.—** Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser. —‘‘ Sure of a wide popularity.’’ 

John Bull.—‘* Very successful.” 

Metropolitan —‘ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—‘‘ Right well done.”’ 

News of the World.—‘: ‘There is real poetry in these songs ” 

Mirror.—“* With admirable felicity he bodies national 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

Ec ‘These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 

v.” 








ly graphic.” 





ho.—**'T' 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjo 
London : Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


IF YOU TRY IT 
YOU WILL KEEP IT. 





LIC KENSDERFER 


£7 10s. 
TYPE-WRITER. 
Its simplicity of enables it to do more and better work 


in a given time with less effort than on any other Machine. Send for 
List Number 147. 





THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPE-WRITER CO. 
I{ead Office—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London Agents— 
T. TURNER, Limited, 44, Holborn Viaduct ; and 
THOMAS DIXON, 195, Oxford Street, W. 


TINHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free, 
Not until you write with a ‘‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 
value. The most prolific pei of one ronounce itasa 





It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 


Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable Pen. 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 








MABIE, TODD & BARD, Cheapside, E.C.; 
95a, Regent Street, W., London; and 3, Exch Street, Manchest 
£4,000,000 


HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
RALway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


EPPs's COCOA. 





The Most Nutritious. 
EPPs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 
EPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





MAGNESIA. 


HEARTBURN, 
Gov’ 


t, 


INNEFORD’S 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest A) wise for Delicate Constitutions, 


dren, and I its. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


—_ 
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MESSRS. 


¢. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK OF 
TRAVEL, 


By the Hon, DAVID W. CARNEGIE, 
SPINIFEX and SAND. A Narrative 


of Five Years’ Pioneering and Exploration in Western 
Australia. With Illustrations by Ernest Smythe and 
from Photographs, together with 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 21s. 
EXTRACTS FROM FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 
“His record of its incidents and accidents has every 
quality that a narrative of this class should possess, and 
its no sustained interest is enhanced by a large number of 
spirited drawings, photographs, and illustrated maps.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 
“The plain and honest record of a great achievement in 
exploration, bravely and modestly told as it was bravely and 
modestly undertaken. It is the story of the first penetra- 
tion of the interior of West Australia from south to north 
and north to south—from Coolgardie to Kimberley and 
back.” —Daily Chronicle. 


The LAND of the PIGMIES. By 


Captain GUY-BURROWS. Dedicated, by permission, 
to His Majesty the King of the Belgians. ith Intro- 
duction by H. M. STANLEY, M.P. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
with over 200 Illustrations, 21s. 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to authors like Captain 
Burrows, who, while presenting us with extremely valuable 
information concerning the peculiarities of these races, can 
do so in such a lucid, easily grasped, aid attractive manner. 
The chapter on cannibalism is of great interest, and ex- 
cellently written. We recommend every one who is in- 
terested in the ethnolo _— p-oblems of African races to 
read it.””—Datly Chronic 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The ARCHDEACON. By L. B. 


WALFORD, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. (Just published, 
“Mrs. Walford has done well a thing that is difficult of 
accomplishment in her recent novel ‘The Archdeacon’: 
she has taken up the wondrous tale of a love episode after 
an interval of twenty years...... ‘The Archdeacon’ is admir- 
ably drawn.’’— World 
“The dialogue of ‘The Archdeacon’ sparkles unfailingly 
from Lady Revelston’s delightful day down to the final 
conversation between the charming sisters.’ 
Morning Leader. 


The MEMBER’S WIFE. By the 
Hon. Mrs. HENRY CHETWYND, Author of ‘A 
Brilliant Woman,’ ‘ A Dutch Cousin,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

“Mrs. Chetwynd always deals with social life in a 
pleasant and attractive form, and garnishes her stories with 
sidelights on society that’ are intensely amusing | jand 
realistic. ‘The Member’s Wife’ is a very clever story.” 

Weekly Sun, 


The LOST PROVINCES. Sequel to 


‘An American Emperor.’ By LOUIS TRACY, Author 
of ‘The Final War,’ &c. With 12 Illustrations by H. 
Piffard. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“The story is admirably told, full of excitement, and is 
invested with an air of reality that impresses while it 
fascinates.’’—Lloyd’s News. 


The OPTIMIST. By Herbert 


MORRAH, Author of ‘The Faithful City,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“A well-told a with a good plot and good character- 
ization.’’—Outloo: 


“In ‘The co Herbert Morrah gives us a novel 
peopled by truthfully conceived aad dexterously drawn 
personages.”’— Dundee Advertiser. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


MORD EM’LY. By W. Pett Ridge. 


“All the characters in ‘Mord Em’ly’ are portrayed with 
fascinating skill...... We are thankful to Mr. Pett Ridge for 
~ opportunity of making their acquaintance.’’— Bookman, 


“In its way it is inimitable and shows something ap- 
proaching to genius.”’—Daily Graphic. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THREE WOMEN and MR. FRANK 


CARDWELL. By W. PETT RIDGE, Author of ‘A 
Clever Wife.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London; C, ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, 
Henrietta Street, W.C. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


CARLYLE’S HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED WORK. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of NOTED 


PERSONS and ENTS in the REIGNS of MES I. and 
CHARLES I._ By THOMAS CARLY LE. Edited, with an [ntroduc- 
tion, by ALEX. CARLYLE, B.A. Demy 8vo 10s. 6d. 

The STANDARD sass :—‘* His gly vivia pres ion of 





striking personalties, his deep-seeing observations of character, and his 
keen discernment and effective exhibition of public thought and senti- 
ment in times of terrible perplexity and distress. ...It woulu have been 
a@ thousand pities if manuscripts cuntaining such passages had been 
allowed to remain unpublished.”’ 


“A MARVELLOUS PIECE OF WORK.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The EXPLORATION of the NIGER. 


Personal Narrative of Lieut. HOURST, Commander of the 1895-96 
Expedition from Timbuktu to Busa. With Maps of Route. and 
100 Illustrations from Photographs taken by Members of the 
scp ge Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D'Anvers). 
m 


y Svo. 24s 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—‘‘Lieut Hourst succeeded in 
accomplishing what no man did before him, and what no man will 
certainly attempt after him—the navigation of the entire course of the 
Niger....without losing either a man or a launch....without firing a 
single shot, without causing the death of a single human being. It is 
an achievement of which the nation that counts him amongst her sons 
may be justly proud ; itis a fact which places the author of it in the 
first rank of African explorers....Geographically and scientifically (he 
has) added greatly to our knowledge of the Niger. A most entertain- 
ing — one is notadry page init. Delightful reading.” 


NDBOOK TO THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. 


CHINA in DECAY. By Alexander 


KRAUSSE. With 21 Illustrations and 6 met Demy 8vo. 12s. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—*‘Mr. Alexis Krausse’s book 
does not contain one chapter that is not interesting from end to end. 
Mr. Krausse knows his China as few men in England to-day know it. 

.‘China in Decay’ is good from cover to cover, and we can cordially 
congratulate the author on its production 
ACK and WHItE says:—“ Mr. Krausse has written a very 
excellent and unbiassed monograph. Full of intelligent observations, 
epee and accurate research, and possessing for the student the 
valuable adjunct of a bibliograp'y, ‘China in Decay’ is a book 
which should be on the shelves of every student of politics, and should 
kept for reference on the writing-table of every member of Her 
Majesty’s Government.’’ 


A. D. BARTLETT'S “LIFE IN THE Leoe: . 
Second Impression in a few day 


WILD ANIMALS in CAPTIVITY: 


being an Account of the Habits, Food. Management, and ‘Treatment 
of the Beasts and HKirds at the “Zoo.” With Reminiscences and 
Anecdotes by A. D. KARTLEUT, late Superintendent of the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. Compiled and ete by EDWARD BARTLET?, 
F.Z.8. wae Iilustiations by A. ‘I. Elwes, and Portraits. Large 
crown 8yo. 
The 7IMES saye :—All....will find ‘Wild Animals in Captivity’ a 
delightful volume, and Mr. A. D. Bartlett a bookshelf companion of 
whose stories and recollections they will never tire.” 


COMPLETION OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 


EDWIN DROOD and MASTER 


HUMPHREY'S CLOCK With Introduction and Notes by 
ANDREW LANG, and the Original Illustrations and W —” 
Square crown 8vo. 6s. 


REPRINTED PIECES (including ‘ The 


Lamplighter’s Story,’ ‘To be Read at Dusk,’ ‘Sunday under Three 

Heads,’ &c.). With Illustrations, and a General Essay on the Works 

of Charles Dickens by ANDREW LANG. Square crown 8vo. 6s. 
(Next week. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
“A BEAUTIFUL BOOK.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GOSTA BERLING’S SAGA. By Selma 


LAGERLOF. Authorized Translation by LILLIE TUDEER. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—‘‘It first appeared at Christmas- 
tide, 1891, the high and dry period of Swedish realism, and made a 
It was unlike anything that had yet appeared in 
Bubbling over with enthusiasm for the 
beautiful and heroic, instinct with a juvenile freshness and vigour, 
giving the freest play to an exuberant fancy and a world-wide imagina- 
tion, and abounding with wondrous adventures and masterly descrip- 
tions presented in a style of singular purity and nobility, it at once 
divided literary Sweden into two hostile camps, and has been the bone 
of critical contention in that et ever since’ 

The PALL MALL GAZETIE sa ** Gosta Berling's is a subtle and 
complex character, strange in its issues, yet compelling you to feel 
that it is one of the root characters of humanity ; ; Certainly a triumph 
of portraiture—not restrained, but never inartistic....Philosophy, 
then, there is in this book, and a firm drawing of character, and withai 
a good story, or rather many of them. There is a pervading sense of a 
beautiful country in all its moods, anda pees spirit of gentle, not 
enervating, melancholy. But beyond all this, or made up of all this 
and an instinct of what is beautiful which the aathoe indubitably has, 
there is an effect of beauty very rare in modern works—and this is one 
—which analyze all they can and ignore very little. A thing of beauty 
in its way—and Keats has told us what that signifies.’’ 


A WRITER of BOOKS. By George 


PASTON, Author of ‘ The Career of Candida,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The ATHEN.ZUM says :— “A clever and interesting book, far above 
the average of current fiction.” 
The MORNING POST says :—‘‘‘A Writer of Books’ is one of the 
least hackneyed ane ir ee _ rec ent novels.” 
The ST. JAME. GAZEITE says :—‘' A very clever book. 
VANITY FAIR sa: th —“A very delightful book....that a bound to 
be popular and widely approved.” 


MISCONCEPTION. By E. M. Faure- 
WALKER, Author of ‘ Angeline,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—“ The story is told with 


fluenc: 
PASSION ROYAL. A Romance. By 


LOUIS VINTRAS, Author of : A Pagan Soul,’&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The ACADEMY says :—“ An Assyrian romance by the author ‘of ‘A 
Pagan Soul.’ The story opens at the time of the siege of Bactria....'‘The 
sumptuousness of Nineveh has touched the writer's style, and his book 
is rich in colour.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :—“‘ The tale is really a romance of passion, the 
archeological interest, carefully wrought up and stimulating as it is, 
being always subordinated to the human. It is ably written.” 


A CLOUD of DAWN. By Annie 


Peering og oa ‘TTON, Author of ‘ Theories,’ ‘ Wisdom’s Folly,’ &c. 
row 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—“ Practical socialism is the 
theme of ‘A Cloud of Dawn,’ and it is evident that the author is an 
earnest believer in Loe doctrine she preaches....The story is interest- 
ing and prettily writte 

The STAFFORD ’s DVERTISER enhie —‘‘Miss Dutton has achieved 
no mean success in presenting a ty Socialist at once virile and 
intellectual, without more than the “othe suspicion — that theatrical 
posing which, alas! is so invariably associated with the Fabian heroes 
of fiction. The balance between that which is best. = the "Bocialistic 
position and the stern British of 
withal a man of high character, is aamirably aE banee 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LiMiTED, London, 








SELECTED BOOKS 


FROM THE 


SCIENTIFIC PRESS LIST. 


——_o——. 


MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE’S NEW BOOK. 


GEORGE HARLEY, F.RS.; 
Or, the Life of a London Physician. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 

Cloth extra, gilt, 16s. 


The story of Dr. Harley’s life is full of 
moving incident both at home and abroad, 
and should prove of interest not only to the 
profession but also to the general public. 


POISON ROMANCE AND 
POISON MYSTERIES. 


By C. J. S. THOMPSON, 


Author of ‘The Mystery and Romance of 
Alchemy and Pharmacy,’ &c. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


The book deals with historic and romantic 
lore connected with poisons from the earliest 
period, and recounts the stories of some 
notable poison mysteries in ancient and 
modern times. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 


By EDMUND J. SPITTA, 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.) M.R.CS, (Eng.) F.R.A.S. 


Demy 4to. profusely illustrated, cloth gilt, 12s. 


The book has been written to help those 
commencing the subject, and to assist others 
who may be anxious to achieve the highest 
results, in what has now become an absolutely 
scientific and commercial necessity. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 
THE LONDON WATER 
SUPPLY : 

A Retrospect and a Survey. 


By RICHARD SISLEY, M.D. 


Demy 4to. illustrated with Maps, &c., 
cloth gilt, 17, 1s, 


The book deals with questions of present 
interest on which there is no accurate up-to- 
date information, viz., What are the sources 
of the present water supply? How is the 
water treated, and how distributed? These 
questions are treated more fully than they 
have ever yet been. 

The maps showing the distribution of the 
mains of the water companies are taken from 
plans given by the engineers and secretaries 
of the water companies. 


London: THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, LTp., 
28 and 29, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.”S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


— 





AN IMPORTANT WORK ON JAPAN BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 


A DIPLOMATISTS WIFE in JAPAN. In 


2 vols. large demy 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 28s. With over 200 beautiful | 


Illustrations. [Next month, 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION OF A FAMOUS AND 
FASCINATING BOOK. 


The ROMANCE of ISABEL, LADY BURTON. 


In cloth gilt, with Portrait, 6s. 


**One of the most absorbing and thrilling stories of adventure ever 
issued.” — World, 


[Neat week, 


With 32 Full-Page Portraits on Plate Paper. 


KINGS of the HUNTING FIELD. By 


**THORMANBY.” Memoirs and Anecdotes of Distinguished Masters 
of Hounds and other Celebrities of the Chase, with Histories of Famous 
Packs, and Hunting Traditions of Great Houses. In demy 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 16s. 
‘* A book which is worthy of a place among the classics of hunting litera- 
ture.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“We have nothing but praise for this book. It supplies a real want.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* We have come across few better sporting books than this.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY, EDITED BY 
THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


JOSEPH ARCH: the Story of his Life. In cloth 
gilt, 6s, 








| by chapter as he follows the narrative of chances and infallible systems.” 


j 





AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN, 


‘FIELDS, FACTORIES, and WORKSHOPS. In 


| demy Svo, cloth gilt, 12s, _ [ Feb, 1. 
THIRD EDITION NEXT WEEK. 
HOUSE of 


SIX ROYAL LADIES of the 
With Portraits on Plate Paper, 


HANOVER. By SARAH TYTLER. 
In handsome cloth gilt, 12s. 
The STANDARD, in a leading article, says :—‘ Miss Tytler’s readable 
and vigorous book shows us tkere is abundance of romance in the annals of 
that illustrious family.” 


With 80 Illustrations. 


ELIZABETH, EMPRESS of AUSTRIA. A 
Memoir. By A. DE BURGH. In handsome buckram gilt, 6s. 

‘Mr. De Burgh gives us a very complete and interesting account of her 
| life. The pictures he draws for us are full of charm, The book shows Eliza- 
| beth of Austria to have been a many-sided and always interesting woman,” 

Literature, 

“The book is not only got up handsomely and illustrated in an attractive 

way, but is in itself interesting.”—St. James’s Gazette. 








SECOND EDITION, in demy 8vo. handsome cloth gilt, 16s, 
‘* This vastly interesting book.” — World. 


The GAMBLING WORLD. By “Rouge et Noir.” 


of Hazard and Speculation. With some Mysteries and Iniqnities of 

Stock Exchange Affairs, and an Appendix by ‘‘ Blue Gown” on Turf 
Gambling and Bookmakers’ Practice. With ]llustrations. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that the book is vastly more entertaining 

reading than the most popular current novels, It fascinates the reader chapter 


| 
| 
| Anecdotic Memories and Stories of Personal Experience in the Temples 
| 


Daily Mail, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


“THE BOOK IS CERTAIN TO ATTRACT ATTENTION.” 


The VISION SPLENDID. A Novel of Theatrical 


Life. By FLORENCE BRIGHT and ROBERT MACHRAY. 
[This day. 
FIRST REVIEW. 


“The book is extremely interesting. The characters are presented with 
graphic individualizing touches. ‘The book is certain to attract attention as 
an indictment against the stage coming from one who knows, and as a picture 
of life behind the scenes.”—-Daily News. 


‘*AN ENTHRALLING BOOK TO READ.” 


The FATAL GIFT. By Frankfort Moore. With 


Illustrations by Sauber, [Second Large Edition, 


“In ‘The Fatal Gift’ Mr. Frankfort Moore has given us the best novel he 
has written yet. An enthralling book to read.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“ Mr. Moore has not written a brighter bit of fiction. Wit abounds in his 
pages.”—Atheneum. 


A NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE BY “LE VOLEUR.” 


IN the TZAR'S DOMINIONS. By the Author 


of ‘For Love of a Bedouin Maid,’ &c. In cloth gilt, 6s. With Full- 
Page Illustrations, 


BY CARLTON DAWE. 


The MANDARIN. By the Author of ‘A Bride of 


Japan.’ With Illustrations by Ludovici. In cloth gilt, 6s. [ Zmmediately. 


BY MORLEY ROBERTS, 


A SON of EMPIRE. By the Author of ‘ Maurice 


Quain,’ &c, [Neat month. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A WELSH SINGER.’ 


BY BERWEN BANKS. By Allen Raine, Author 


of ‘ Torn Sails,’ &c. [ZImmediately, 





“Few better romances have been lately published than ‘The Silver 


Cross,’ ”"— Atheneum. 
BY DR. 8. R. KEIGHTLEY. 


The SILVER CROSS. With Illustrations by 
Paul Dare. [Second Edition. 

‘*If you once open the book you will not willingly lay it down till the 
close.”— Truth. 

** Thoroughly enjoyable.”— World. 

** One of the most fascinating of recent romances.”—Scotsman, 

**A thoroughly exciting and entertaining romance, written with distinc. 
tion and even elegance.” —Spectator, 

“We can promise the reader that he will not wish to put the book down 
till he has finished it.”— Guardian. 


A THIRD LARGE EDITION THIS WEEK OF ROSA N, CAREY’S NEW 
NOVEL. 


MOLLIE'’S PRINCE. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


‘* This remarkable story.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ We can warmly recommend this charming story.”—Church Times. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION OF RITA’S NEW NOVEL. 


PETTICOAT LOOSE. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


‘*The strangest of modern romances, Interesting throughout.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘*For power and ease, rapid motion, vividness and animation, it may be 
ranked with Rita’s best achievements,”—Birmingham Post, 
‘A remarkable piece of work.” —Newcastle Leader, 


The TRIALS of MERCY. By S. Darling-Barker. 





[Neat month. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor ’—Adver and } 
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